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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 


ay ESS VaereY creas Corentnan 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Lapy Rostyn passed a few days in apparent 
calmness and gaiety. She drove in the park of a 
morning, received visitors in the afternoon, went out 
to dinner or to the Opera in the evening, attended 
generally by Vayle Malvern, who watched her as a 
hawk might watch a tender bird, whom he designed 
to make his prey. 

The countess, though burning with anxiety, and 
torn by the promptings of outraged affection, though 
waiting with eager impatience for a letter or a mes- 
sage from the earl, never betrayed her feelings, except 
by a fluctuating colour on her fair cheek, an earnest 
look in her large hazel eyes, the expression of one 
who waits impatiently for news. 

“She will wear her heart out at this rate,” mut- 
tered Vayle Malvern, one evening, when he stole 
noiselessiy upon the solitude of the countess, who 
sat alone amid the glitter and grandeur of her splen- 
did drawing-rooms. 

That evening Adine had pleaded indisposition, and 
had excused herself from accepting an invitation to 
4 ball given at the house of a brilliant marchioness. 
Lady Roslyn was leaning her head on her hand, sit- 
ting close to a table in a recess; her attitude was 
singularly full of despondency. As Vayle Malvern, 
still, silent, and stealthy as a panther, stole closer to 
her, he perceived that tears were raining through 
her slender jewelled fingers, and presently a loud sob 
smote rather painfully upon the ear of the listener. 
He scarcely liked to see women cry. 

“Are you ill, Lady Roslyn?” asked Vayle Mal- 
Vern, in a tone of tender solicitude. 

She glanced up haughtily when she heard his 
voice, 

“Mr. Malvern, I did not hear you enter,” said the 
beautiful Adine, trying to look proudly and calmly 
at him through her tears. 

“You were so absorbed—pardon me—in your grief 
that—that, in fact, I hardly knew whether to ad- 
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vance or retreat. IfI can be of any use to you, 
command me, I entreat you; command my life, if it 
be necessary.” 

The consummate actor made his voice tremulous 
with a false emotion. It never entered the thoughts 
of Adine to doubt his perfect sincerity. 

“ Alas, what can you do?” she said, plaintively. 
“There is, I suppose, no harm in my confessing 
what your eyes must read, that Iam anxious at the 
sudden absence, the silence of Lord Roslyn. I have 
learned to appreciate his most noble qualities. I have 
learned the full value of a heart which I did not 
prize.” 

She paused. 

“Tn short,” said Vayle Malvern, with a heavy 
sigh, “ you have learned to love Roslyn, unhappily 
for your peace. I know so much of him—I have 
known him from boyhood; he has, as you say, some 
noble qualities, but.they are overgrown by a number 
of others, which if not absolutely vicious in them- 
selves, will yet prevent his ever making you a good 
or happy husband.” 

Adine’s face grew suddenly roseate, a lovely flush 
warmed her marble whiteness, and a certain flusu in 
ber large eyes warned Vayle Malvern that he had 
wounded the sensitive pride of the countess. 

“You have meant well, doubtless, Mr. Malvern,” 
she said, gently, “ by telling me this, but you have not 
done wisely ; I ought never to hear such things.” 

He gave a low laugh, tinctured with scorn, half- 
angry, half-pitying. 

“Then you prefer darkness and ignorance, regard- 
ing your husband’s proceedings? You would choose 
to seek his love, groping helplessly in the dark? 
He who brings the lamp of truth, and shows you the 
emptiness of the hope you have relied on, shows 
you that you are offering tears and prayers at 
the shrine of an idol, who is deaf and mute, whose 
ears only listen to the sound of strange voices, whose 
words of love are poured out before usurpers 
of the affections which should be yours—he who 
brings this lamp of truth into the gloom of your life, 
you dread and despise as anenemy. Lady Ros- 
lyn, I am but a poor dependent, but I, too, have 
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very sensitive feelings, and your angry contempt is 
hard to bear; if my zeal be mistaken, at least it is 
honest.” 

Here the hypocrite put his fine cambric handker- 
chief to his eyes, and turned away his head. 

“Mr. Malvern,” said Adine, laying her beautiful 
hand upon his arm, “forgive me, I entreat, if I have 
wounded your feelings. I am most grateful to you 
for the kind interest which you take in my sorrows, 
and Lord Roslyn ought never to have married.” She 
continued, “Yet you tell me he loved Mrs. Adrian 
passionately ; he is at least capable of love?” said 
Adine, eagerly. 

Vayle Malvern shook his head, and smiled sadly. 

“Capable, alas! too capable, where the object is 
either beyond his reach, or where the affection is illicit, 
but what am I talking of ? I should not mention these 
things to you. Hf you want to know the truth, you 
are a most unhappy lady, for itis very terrible, Lady 
Roslyn.” 

Adine had become white to the lips, and the shadow 
of a great terror fell over her exquisite face. It was 
as though some sculptor had carven out a lovely 
countenance in marble, expressive of woe, fear, and 
trembling inquiry. 

* Tell me everything,” she gasped out. “Has he 
eloped with Mrs. Adrian?” 

Vayle Malvern made a gesture of contempt. 

“Mrs. Adrian? I wish to heaven it were, for she 
is at least a lady of education, birth, and something 
like refinement, but Mrs. Adrian has deserted Ros- 
lyn. No, unhappily, where he now gives his devo- 
tion, his thoughts, what he calls his ‘love,’ the object 
is base, low, a beggar-girl, ragged, and importunate ; 
handsome, with the bold beauty of a gipsy. Lady Ros- 
lyn, he has sent her down to the Manor, under the pre- 
tence that she was to be engaged as seamstress, and he 
has deceived the good housekeeper with his tales. 
Lord Roslyn now spendsall his time with this pretty, 
worthless seamstress, and the village rings loudly 
with the scandal.” 

Adine seemed to listen to this cruel revelation as 
one listens in a dream ; a sort of haze came before 
her eyes, and Vayle Malvern feared she was about 
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to faint. He hastily offered her a golden scent-case. 
She put away his hand courteously, but with @ cer- 
tain decision, which annoyed him in spite of himself. 

“Thank you, Mr. Malvern, Lam not ill. I—I believe 
I can manage to endure this—or even worse, if it be 
necessary,” she said, firmly. “Meanwhile, I think 
I shall journey down to the Manor, and look upon the 
beauty of the mistaken girl who has won Roslyn’s 
heart away from me. There must surely be some 
sweetness and refinement in her, which has tempted 
him to this sinful folly ; perhaps if -I warned her of 
her danger, if I spoke to him, even to him, he might 
listen to me—at least, I have a right to be heard.” 

“A right!” echoed Vayle “Malvern, and a shade 
passed over his face, for he knew well that this 
straightforward action on the part of the countess 
would speedily unmask his villany, and bring mattera 
toacrisis. “If you presume upon that right, Lady 
Roslyn, heaven help you! Roslyn, where his pas- 
sions are concerned, has no scruples, and he is infatu- 
ated, heart and soul, by this seamstress at Roslyn 
Manor. He will bring against you those mysterious 
visits of the Count Lechelle ; he will accuse you of 
terrible things. Yes, Lady Roslyn, your position is 
critical.” 

“ Mr. Malvern !” cried Adine, trembling, “ Lalmost 
think I will throw myself at my husband's feet, con- 
fess what seems mysterious in my conduct, and trust 
to his generosity. I have now something to forgive, 
since you tell me this tale of the seamatress, and he 
may perchance be inclined to pardom me for an 
act—an act I might almost say of childish impra- 
dence; for of anything like sim, I am. as immo- 
cent as achild. Yes, yes,” #he went on, speaking 
to herself, “let us have done with m ies ; let 
Eustace and me forgive and forget; love in return 
must come of such affection as mine.” ; 

She was murmuring to herself the last words, 

uttered very low, and it was evident to the seheming 
Vayle Malvern that she had lost the consciousness of 
his presence in the fervid excitement of her feel- 
ings. 
e Lady Roslyn,” he said, speaking loud to arouse 
her from her soliloquy, “it is useless to deceive 
yourself with vain hopes of reaching Roslyu's 
estranged heart; it is sealed er locked 
up, walled about by adamant. I fain have 
hidden this painful secret from you, dear lady, but 
your unhappy love blinds you to stern facts. You 
cannot see hatred in neglect, but the truth must 
be told.” He ventured to take her hand and to 
look into her eyes. “Lady Roslyn, your husband 
detests you; he confided that feet te me before he 
left, using such language as a man and & gentle- 
man should have scorned to use. I could say 
more. I could speak as one may, who knows 
human nature well. I might go on to talk of men 
who stop at nothing, when there is an obstacle to 
the attainment of their selfish ends. I might hint 
that Roslyn is one of those men.” A new thought 
had leaped into the plotter’s brain, and he hastened 
to improve upon it}with a satanic sagacity. ‘“ This 
workgirl, Lady Roslyn, is lovely ; she is ambitious. 
Roslyn adores her; she affects prudence, refine- 
ment, modesty, she schemes to become Lady 
Roslyn,” he hissed the words in his excitement, 
“and I seruple not to tell you that your life is 
only safe by continuing to live separate from your 
husband. Now you know all.” 

He flung her hand from him in the excitement of 
speaking, and waited breathless for her answer. It 
came in tones, cold and strange, but firmer, more un- 
faltering than he had deemed possible. 

“Just now, Mr. Malvern, you told me this low- 
born rival was a gipsy beauty, bold and importunate. 
You regretted that Roslyn’s wandering affections 
had left Mrs. Adrian, who is a lady, and twined 
themselves about a beggar-girl. Where was the re- 
finement, the mock modesty, when she begged in 
the London streets? Mr. Malvern you have described 
two women to me.” 

“Because this creature, this beggar-girl, has 
assumed another character with the neat, modest 
dress of the seamstress. She tells a long story of 
unkind parents, a miserable home, and assures 
Roslyn that her gaiety as a street ballad singer was 
only the cloak to a tortured soul.” 

“ And does my husband believe all this?” asked 
Adine, her pale lip curling with scorn. 

“ Alas! would that I could say he did not,” re- 
sponded the infamous schemer in a dejected tone ; 
“but his infatuation is terrible, it is hopeless, and 
your very life, dear Lady Roslyn, is unsafe at pre- 
sent. I could tell youn——” 

“Tell me nothing more,” she said, rising with 
dignity to her feet, and waving her hand to- 
wards him, “ you have told me enough to make me 
desire death. I suppose I ought to feel grateful to 
you, for thespains you have taken to open my eyes 
upon this horror—perhaps I may feel more grateful 
another time. At present Iam only stunned, over- 
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whelmed by your communications. Good-night, 
Mr. Malvern.” 


She did not seem to see his hand extended in 
token of wishing farewell. 

She passed him with a forced smile and courteous 
bow, and walked gracefully from the room. 

“Good heavens how she loves him, and how he 
adores her!” exclaimed Malvern, ing the floor in 
agitated excitement. “I shall indeed be a diplomat 
if I can keep those two apart, until one or both shall 
be worked up to the pitch of desiring a divorce, but 
what a game to play!” 

He sat down upon an ottoman, and wiped his brow. 
His wicked heart beat fast and loud. His head 
seemed to rock and swim, he almost feared that his 
senses were leaving him. 

“ She might take poison,” he said, suddenly starting 
up and pacing the room again, “ she looked wild and 
pale enough for anything ; if she would so far oblige 
me 1 should be on the whole satisfied, though shocked,” 
he shuddered. “I almost hope she won't do any- 
thing rash of that sort, it would upset my nerves for 
a year, make me sleep badly, trouble me with night- 
mare fancies. No, no, a divorce is the thing; then 
Roslyn may shut himself up and go mad if he likes, 
the estates descend tome. Rawlingson and Gold- 
smid would advyamee me twenty thousand pounds at 
once.” 

Before long Vayle Malvern retired to his own 
room, end he there lighted his lamp, locked his 
door, and sit down before his writing-table, 
busied himself for hours, deep into the night, in 
writing letters, He threw down the pen at length, 
a laughed, thrusting bis fingers through his long 


“ Well, well, this ie a bold game, a monstrous 
game,” he said. “ These letters will, I believe, 
nish the bupiness np completely, so far as my lady 
is concerned, I think E may succeed in turning that 
strong love of hers for fim into hatred. Women are 
changeable creatures. lady must not meet my 
lord again at all, if possible.” 

After this Vayle Malvern went to bed and slept 
soundly, for he was much fatigued. He slept late 
into the next morning, loitering over his dressing, 
for he felt languid, almost ill. On descending to the 
breakfast-room, he perceived a note on his plate di- 
rected to himself. He took it up, glanced at the seal, 
broke it, then hastily ranhis eye down the page. A 
eurse escaped his lips, and he flung the note impa- 
tiently from him. His faee was white as death : the 
news he hed received had stunned him. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


VAYLE MALVERN could not eatany breakfast. His 
paleness continued. He sat for some time like one 
in a stupor, staring blankly at the pattern of the 
carpet. 

“Tam ruined,” he hissed out at length through 
his set teeth, “Last night I feared that she would 
take poison; would that she had! But instead of that 
she goes away by an early train, while I have lain 
sleeping like an idiot. By this time she must almost 
have reached Roslyn Manor. She writes me word 
in her childish, frank manner, that she is quite re- 
solved to brave consequences, to come to an open 
understanding with her husband, to confess to him 
this mystery of her past. When once the tide of 
mutual explanation sets in, I shall be overwhelmed, 
destroyed by the waves of evidence that will rush 
forward to witness to my perfidy.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Oh, can I consent to lose this game—this great 
game, the stakes whereof are some of the noblest es- 
tates in England? No, one more move! One more 
desperate move! I will order my things to be packed. 
I will follow her down to the Manor. Roslyn has 
learnt t. fear her, much as he loves her. [ff I amon 
the sp» . \look, a word, may warn him to place no 
‘sith in ner protestations.” 

Vayle Malvern hurried from the room, and gave 
hasty orders to hisservant. Then, with the renewal 
of hope and energy, came a craving for food. He 
hastily re-entered the breakfast-room, and began to 
eat some cold tongue and veal pasty, with relish. 
Looking up suddenly, he was surprised to perceive 
Hubert Sayton sitting, pale and distraught, ona large 
couch at some distance from him. 

“Why, lord Sayton, you look like a ghost. When 
did you come in? Have you been here long ?” he 
asked, uneasily. 

“T entered the room about two minutes before you 
did, my dear Malvern,” responded the young noble, 
mournfully. “Icame to consult Adine, and I find 
she has started for Roslyn Manor.” 

“And what is the weighty matter in which you 
seek counsel?” asked Malvern, jocosely. “Since I 
am going down to the Manor, I will carry a message 
for you.” 

“T have just come from Lady Margaret's, my 





aunt's,” replied Hubert. “She is in dreadful dis- 
tress about that young lady, the beautiful Miss F;|. 
whom you have perhaps seen.” ’ 

“No,” replied Malvern, “but I have heard of her. 
Some new favourite of your worthy aunt’s, is sho 
not?” 

“She is an angel of goodness and beauty,” said 
Hubert, enthusiastically, “and two days ago she 
went out to walk in the park. From that hour io 
this, nothing has been seen of her. She was to 
have been married to a Mr. Polack. He called 
yesterday at my aunt’s to see his promised wife, 
Lady Margaret was compelled to tell him the dread- 
ful tale. He became furious, and was weak enough to 
accuse my aunt of conniving at the clandestine os. 
cape of Alix from her projected *"~tials. Wa, 
pardoned everything on account of h. ; evident dis- 
tress, and now we have entered with him into 
league, which has for its object the rescue of Miss 
Erle. We have advertised, we have inquired at the 
private inquiry offices, we have offered rewards, wo 
have done all that can be done; and with no result,” 

“We,” echoed Vayle Malvern, with a laugh, “and 
what has my Lord Hubert Sayton in common with this 
pretty young adventuress, who has, perhaps, taken to 
the stage, or emigrated to the colonies, or heaven 
knows what. Some fantastic folks like to play this 
game of hide-and-go-seek, it has’ been some- 
what fashionable of late. Come, cheer up, Hubert ; 
did you seriously intend to supplant this Mr. Po- 
lack in the affections of the young lady ?” 

“T cannot joke on the subject,” responded Hubert, 
“it is painfulto me. I wished to ask Adine whether 
she thought it possible that a yong girl like Alix 
might have fled away from her engagement with Mr. 
Polack, if she did not happen te love him——” 

“Most possible, nay, most probable,” returned 
Vayle Malvern, lightly. “ Your eharming friend will 
turn up again one day this I venture to pre- 
dict. Won't you have some of white Burgundy, 
Hubert, or do you prefer chocolate ?” 

“T think I will for hot choeollate,” said Hubert, 
rising, “for I am quite famished,{ ate nothing all 
yesterday.” 

The two gentlemen breakfasted together; soon 
afterwards they separated. 

Hubert de to haunt the efffices of private 
inquiry, while Vayle Malvern semt for a cab, and 
started for the railway station. A journey of 
four hours brought him to the Roslym station, a little 
out-of-the-world platform, waiting-reom, office, and 
luggage-house. 

The August sunset was reddening the woods and 
hill-tops, a few passengers of the humbler classes 
descended from the third-class carriages, looked after 
their small belongings, and trudged away in the 
direction of the village of Roslyn. 

Mr. Malvern left his portmanteau at the station, 
and started for his evening walk in the same direc- 
tion. Part of his road wound up a hill ; on each side 
of him grew the rich Roslyn preserves, thickets 
where the elm, oak, silver birch, lime acacia, beech, 
and sycamore had flourished for centuries. The 
timber on the Roslyn lands was the boast of the 
county. 

The woods extended for miles. When Malvern 
came to the summit of the hilly road, he looked 
down on the other side, right into the picturesque 
village of Roslyn, which lay nestled among fruitful 
orchards and yellow corn fields at the foot of the 
hill. Beyond the village the road wound for « mile 
or two across a wide, breezy down, where the purple 
heather was just peeping forth at the first touch of 
autumn’s rosy fingers. 

The Manor lay a mile on the other side of the 
common, and thus Mr. Malvern had a walk of two 
miles before him, ere he could hope toreach Roslyn. 
He was not, it is needless to say, in the mood when 
@ man can derive intellectual, or sensuous enjoyment, 
from the contemplation of yellow corn-lands, purple 
heather, bloom, or crimson sunset clouds. The beauty 
of the hour, the glory of the landscape, were dull 
and colourless in his sin-blinded eyes; he was 
hurrying on to plant dissension in the house which 
had sheltered his infancy ; he was about to wound 
and lacerate the affectionate heart of his generous 
kinsman. 

All this evil he had set himself to do, that he 
might attain his selfish ends, and he was resolutely 
bent upon achieving the prize for which he had 
bartered honour, religion, self-respect, and a clear 
conscience. As he passed through the village, the in- 
nocent children playing before the doors dropped him 
curtseys, but he scarcely returned their greetings. All 
at once he perceived a young woman, simply and 
neatly attired, coming out of a vine-covered cottage, 
carrying a basket upon her arm. She raised her head, 
and under hey large straw hat he recognized the 
beautiful fase of Mrs. Dasham, the new seamstress. 
His guilty heart beat fast. 

He hastened forward, and bowed to the youvg 
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rson, raising his hat with all the respect he would 
bave shown to a lady of rank. ’ 
“Mrs. Dasham, I am rejoiced to see you looking so 
well,” said Malvern, gently ; “‘ the country air agrees 
with you; are you strong enough to undertake the 
two miles’ walk to the Manor ?” 
“ Yes, sir,” responded the beantiful workwoman. 
“] have not, it istrue, yet enjoyed the comforts of 
my new life longer than a week ; but I am natu- 


rally of a vigorous constitution, and country air and | 


country fare have already restored me to health. I 
drove into the village with a neighbouring farmer, 
who is gone on to the market town, but I shall 
quite enjoy the walk over the heath in the 
cool of the evening, especially as my basket is 
lightened of some cold fowl, ham, cakes, and a bottle 
of wine, which I have been giving to an invalid at 
that cottage.” 

“The bounty of the house of Roslyn is prover- 
bial,” said Malvern, falling into a walking step with 
Mrs. Dasham. “If you have no objection to my es- 
cort during the walk, I shall be glad to accompany 
you.” 
” Mrs. Dasham coloured, she felt her position keenly 
asa dependent. Gratitude to the generous and kind 
benefactor who had, as it were, rescued her life from 
destruction, could not stifle the writhings of a sensi- 
tive pride,{which had been born with her. She deemed 
that, as the seamstress of Roslyn Manor, she had no 
right to walk on terms of equality with the Earl of 
Roslyn’s kinsman. 

“This common is not altogether so safe in the 
evening as you might anticipate,” said Vayle 
Malvern, in answer to her look. “Rough seafaring 
men, on the way to the south coast, frequently pass 
across itin bands. You might chance fo encounter 
such gangs, if you wandered in solitary state over 
here at the time of the rising of the moon,” 
and Vayle Malvern langhed. “No, I think on the 
whole, you had better permit me the privilege of 
accompanying you.” 

Mrs. Dasham complied in silence, and the two 
walked through the remainder of the village, and out 
upon the fresh breezy down. 

“Lady Roslyn arrived, I believe, at the Manor 
some time to-day,” inquired Vayle Malvern. 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Dasham. “She seems a 
most beautiful woman, but proud; at least, she 
took no notice of the humble greeting I gave her. 
I curtseyed to her with the deepest respect, but Lady 
Roslyn only passed on to her own room, with thé“very 
slightest inclination of her head.” 

7s. Dasham sighed, as though her feelings had 
been terribly wounded. 

“Lady Roslyn is an absurdly jealous wife,” said 
Vayle, smiling. 

Mrs. Dasham started, and grew pale. 

“Can that be the reason of her ladyship’s offended 
manner?” she exclaimed. “Ah, now I see it all. 
Lord Roslyn is then compelled to be charitable by 
stealth. Why, that accounts for several things 
that have been said since'I came to Roslyn by the 
housekeeper, who, I fancy, looks at me a little 
coldly. What a cruel, suspicious world this is!” 

“What of Lord Roslyn?” asked Vayle Malvern. 
“Have you seen much of him, since your arrival at 
the Manor ?” 

“Not a great deal, but his lordship evidently com- 
miserates my case very much indeed, and he is 
anxious to find my husband for me.” Her voice 
faltered. 

“It is singular that you should be anxious to dis- 
cover one who has used you so ill. As for Lord 
Roslyn’s profession of ‘anxiety,’”—here Vayle 
Malvern laughed—“ excuse me, my dear Mrs. 
Dasham, if I refuse the least credence to such @ sup- 
position. I know how the matter stands. What do. you 
suppose is the reason that Lord Roslyn has suddenly 
hurried from town, and buried himself alive amid 
the solitudes of Roslyn, when there are no visitors 
at the Manor, and the neighbourhood is dull: cannot 
your vanity discover a motive for this sudden seclu- 
sion? Mrs. Dasham, his philanthropy may be great, 
but it is outgrown by his gallantry.” 

Mrs. Dasham’s face flushed crimson. 

“Iam the most wretched creature in the world,” 
she said, vehemently. “I thought, here, I was 
Secure, safe, and quiet, earning my bread respect- 
ably, and now I must go away.” 

“Why so? why so?” asked Vayle Malvern, dis- 
comfited. “No, no, if you do anything rashly, or 
na hurry, you will only cause the tongue of scan- 
= to talk faster. But tell me, had Lord Roslyn 
ad an interview with his wife before you left the 
Manor 2” 

F “No, Lord Roslyn went away last night. He was 
s0lng, I believe, to Southampton for a day or so, 
just to catch a glimpse oi the sea, and to refresh him- 
eelf by a blow on the beach, for he has felt ill lately.” 
Fortune certainly favours me,” said Vayle Mal- 


her journey for nothing.” Then aloud, “You must 
not talk of leaving, Mrs. Dasham; you know not 
what a prize you may fling from you, if you care to 
gain it. ord Roslyn is madly, most madly in love with 

‘ou.’ 

She started violently. 

“He has never spoken a word to me, save with a 
sad gravity, a touching respect. Mr. Malvern, I 
know what love is, and Lord Roslyn is not in love 
with me.” 

Vayle Malvern bit his lip. 

“You do not understand him, and I do,” he 
said, emphatically. ‘He makes me his confidant, 
long before he talks of love to the objects of his ad- 
miration. Now, I have seen him smitten many 
times, but I never saw his whole soul shaken as it 
seems to be by his passion for yourself—he aims at 
making you Lady Roslyn. Ihave received letters 
from him, in which he speaks with detestation of 
his wife; and he entreats my aid, that I may help 
him to obtain a divorce from the present Lady Ros- 
lyn. He will not speak of love to you, until he is 
confident that he can obtain freedom from the shackles 
which bind him to his wife.” 

Mrs. Dasham seemed petrified by the false news of 
Vayle Malvern. 

She was only human; her husband had deserted 
her. The Earl of Roslyn was the handsomest, the 
bravest, the gentlest man she had ever met with. 
His estate was one of the very finest in the British 
Isles. Vayle Malvern was like Satan tempting this 
beautiful and naturally amiable woman with the 
kingdoms of this world, and the glory of them. 

“But you quite forget, Mr. Malvern,” she faltered, 
“that I too have a husband.” 

“A husband? A man who very likely had two 
or three wives before he met with you. Would you 
fling up your chance of a coronet for such a villain ? 
But I will give you Lord Roslyn’s letters to read, 
letters which he has written to me on this subject 
within the last week. You must not show them to any- 
body. You must return them to me, and you must 
affect ignorance before him, but I think it right 
that you should comprehend how matters stand.” 

“T do not think 1 will see the letters, Mr. Mal- 
vern,” said Mrs. Dasham. “TI will leave Roslyn 
Manor.” 

“ And lose your chance of a coronet? Out your- 
self off from the brightest fortune which ever tempted 
woman, short of a crown? And here you will not 
have the cares and responsibities of acrown. My 
dear Mrs. Dasham, allow me to offer you my con- 
gratulations, as being the most fortunate lady in 
England.” . 

“You mock me surely, sir,” responded the seam- 
stress. 

But even while she spoke, her heart beat high 
with a wild and ambitious pulse. 

Vayle Malvern was as subtle a tempter as ever 
turned man or woman from the right path. 

“Were you so weak, so childish, as to imagine,” 
continued Vayle Malvern, “ that when Lord Roslyn 
brought you into his town mansion, and himself 
waited upon you, sent you down to his country 
seat, and followed you in a few days, were you so 
weak as to fancy that the roué earl was actuated by 
philanthropic motives? When you have lived afew 
years longer in this merry world of ours, you will 
understand it better.” 

“ Alas, I have hitherto found it anything but a 
merry world,” said Mrs. Dasham, sighing. 

“ Don’t speak of past troubles, my dear lady,” cried 
Vayle Malvern, interrupting her. cannot see to 
read by this dusky twilight which has crept 80 
stealthily over the country, but to-morrow I will 
meet you in the shrubbery, and read you some of 
the letters.” 

Vayle Malvern as yet hardly dared to trust the 
forgeries which he had executed into the hands of 
the young needlewoman. 

“T had better not hear them ; I had better not de- 
lude myself with such ambitious dreams,” said Mrs. 
Dasham, in a weak, undecided tone. 

Vayle Malvern glanced at her sideways, with con- 
tempt, for he saw that he had a woman to deal with, 
who was not devoid of her sex’s vanity and ambition. 
Her mental] vision was so dazzled by the brilliant 
possibilities which he paraded before it, that, for the 
time, her soul was blinded, and could hardly distin- 
guish right from wrong. 

“T feel convinced that I may at least rely upon 
your discretion,” he said. 

“ Oh, I would not betray the earl for the universe,” 
she cried, vehemently. 

“That I am confident you would not,” responded 
the tempter, gravely. 

Soon after this point in the conversation, the moon 
sailed up from behind the hills, and threw her quiver- 
ing white beams upon the moorland; the skies 
were lighted up with glory, the earth lay in half- 


the still air. Buta spirit of fiery unrest had taken 
possession of the hitherto calm, if sad soul of the 
deserted wife. 

The beauty of the balmy night failed to refresh 
or sooth her perturbed spirits, and her heart boat 
madly. Presently they heard distinctly the sound 
of a horse’s hoofs on the common road behind them. 

“Listen,” cried Mrs. Dasham, grasping the shoulder 
of Vayle Malvern with a sudden and feverish 
alarm. “I know that is the sound of Lord Roslyn’s 
horse, he left him at livery in the market town, that 
he might have the pleasure of the twelve miles’ 
ride.” 

“For pity’s sake, calm yourself,” returned Vayle 
Malvern, impatiently. “I have told you, haye I not, 
that Roslyn has every wish at present to conceal his 
feelings from you? If he imagined that you knew 
of them, it would spoil all.” 

For an instant a strong doubt of the veracity of 
Mr. Malvern assailed Mrs. Dasham. There was 
something unlikely in this wish of Lord Roslyn to 
conceal his feelings from her. 

“Listen,” continued Vayle Malvern; “if that be 
him, he has taken the lowet road.” 

The plotter bit his lip with sheer vexation ; riding 
at that rate, Lord Roslyn would be at home one good 
half-hour before he could hope to reach the Manor, 
and in that half-hour everything might be explained 
between the husband and wife. 

“T must hasten on now,” cried Malvern, in a tone 
of intense irritation, and he regretted the presence of 
Mrs. Dasham. “TI wish to see Roslyn at once.” 

“Pray leave mo,” cried Mrs. Dasham. “I am not 
in the least afraid of the country people about here. 
I shall reach Roslyn in perfect safety, I have no 
doubt whatever.” 

“Tt certainly seems rude to leave you,” returned 
Mr. Malvern ; “but as you say you are not afraid, 
and since I have something of the utmost importance 
to communicate to Lord Roslyn, perhaps you will 
excuse me,” and then the schemer sped away at 
his utmost speed, and Mrs. Dasham soon lost sight 
of his tall figure amid the shadows of the night. 

(To be continued.) 
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A lie that is half a truth is ever the worst of lies ; 

A lie that is all a lie can be met ani fought with outright ; 

But a lie that is half a truth is a harder matter to fight. 
Tennyson. 

In the elegant boudoir of the beautiful and wealthy 
Mrs. Charlton may be seen a little gem of art—a 
painting of water-colours, the design of which has 
long been a subject of speculation and much interest 
to many friends, particularly to her daughter, a little 
miss of fourteen years, who had often pleaded to 
know what it meant. 

The single word, “ Only,” is painted in letters formed 
by the entwining of the graceful myrtle, the beau- 
tiful forget-me-not, and here and there, almost hidden, 
falls a spray of the drooping hop-vine. This is the 
story of the picture, as Mrs. Charlton told it to her 
little daughter: 

“Seventeen years ago, in this village, lived a 
young girl struggling with the hard, cold world for 
a support for herself and widowed mother. Although 
liberally educated, and possessing many accomplish- 
ments, she could gain no assistance from ‘these 
means. Her mother was an invalid, requiring almost 
constant care; therefore Ellenor (we will call her) 
could avail herself of none of the various offers as 
governess or teacher. Either of these positions would 
remove her from home. So her only resource was 
the needle. While thus employed she could still 
watch over and care for her suffering parent. 

“In this employment she was, for a time, very 
successful. Her patrons were among the élite of the 
town. One of them was Mrs. Charlton, a lady of 
kind heart, great liberality, and immense wealth. 

“ Ellenor Deering was very frequently at the home 
of this lady—going for and returning with work— 
frequently remaining through the day, during which 
time her absence from her mother was supplied by 
Mrs. Charlton’s maid, a kind, experienced, and worthy 
woman. 

“Mrs. Charlton's family consisted of two young 
girls, aged twelve and fourteen, a young girl 
named Evelyn Davenport, the orphan daughter 
of a very dear friend of Mrs. Charlton’s, and the be- 
trothed wife of young Doctor Charlton, the only son 
and centre of his mother’s hopes. 

“Tt was her dearest wish to unite her son with 
her friend’s child; and to this end she bent all her 
energies. So far as a betrothal she had succeeded. 
“Often during Ellenor’s presence in this family 
she met Doctor Charlton, whose manner to the poor 
seamstress was ever respectful and very kind. 

“ When he was near she almost forgot, for the time, 
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He not only rendered her respect, but enforced it on 
the other members of the family. 

“Evelyn Davenport was very much inclined to 
make Ellenor know and feel her inferior position, 
and, to use her own words,‘keep her in & seam- 
stress’s place.’ 

“Mrs. Charlton, at one time, prevailed on Ellenor 
to come to the house every day, for a week or so, to 
get the girls ready to go to school. The first day 
of that notable time Ellenor’s dinner was sent up to 
her in the sitting-room, where she was engaged sew- 
ing. She thought nothing of it, expecting either that, 
or to dine with the housekeeper. The next day her 
mother was not as well as usual, and so she was de- 
tained some time beyend the regular hour for pre- 
senting herself in the work-room. 

“ When she reached the house, she went up quietly, 
entered, and was getting her work out, when 
her attention was arrested by hearing her name. 
She listened. ‘The next moment she heard Mrs. 
Charlton, saying : 

“* Miss Deering is not coming to-day, I fear. It 
is very late.’ 

“She is offended for not being invited to dinner 
yesterday. Isuppose she is so very genteel and 
ladylike, in her own estimation,’ said Evelyn Daven- 
port, rather spitefully. 

*“* And why should she not be in yours and ours ?’ 

“*Why was she not at the table, mother? She 
is refined and modest, and would be, I think, an ex- 
cellent companion for my sisters. I would have 
them like her. She would grace the best society. 
It is her devotion to her mother which places her 
there. You know that it is only fortune alone 
makes the difference,’ said her son, in warm, earnest 
tones. 

“How those kind words went to her heart, and 
stamped firmly, and for ever, the image of the one 
who uttered them, you may well imagine. 

“*My son, I have no real objection to Miss Deer- 
ing’s presence at my table, but you know it is not 
customary, and yesterday we had company—Miss 
Le Blanc. You know she is so very aristocratic, I 
don’t know what she would have thought of such a 
thing.’ 

“*Oh, mother! Put away those thoughts and 
words, so unworthy of your good heart. Act right, 
never fearing or caring what your friends may say. 
Place merit before wealth. Make up in the future 
for vesterday’s wrong.’ 

“ Then came forth a mocking laugh, and in a scorn- 
ful voice these words, from Evelyn Davenport : 

“Keally, Doctor Charlton, you would, no doubt, 
like to have your mother receive Miss Deering— 
this piece of elegance and perfection—as a daughter. 
Upon my werd, sir, you are very fond and careful of 
this young person. I think I will resign in her 
favour. She isan artful girl. Yesterday you sent 
her flowers.. Yes, and peeled an orange for her. I 
do not care a straw for your affection, sir, if it be 
divided with such as she is.’ 

“There was a silence for some moments, and then 
Doctor Charlton answered : 

“*Evelyn, what canI say to these false—yes, I 
must say it—and unjust words? Iam always with 
the oppressed, and those needing my help. I did not 
send her the flowers, I gave them to her; and she 
asked if she might give you part. I said ‘ Certainly.’ 
About the fruit, it is true. 1 pérformed that service 
of pleasure for my mother and you, and do you think 
| would slight another in the same room, and at the 
same time? Never! And now let me tell you, 
dear Evelyn, you must try and conquer this unhappy 
disposition. Cast forth all unjust thoughts, or we 
shall never be happy. I would not, dare not, risk 
your happiness or mine by uniting our future, until 
you rise above your present unfortunate temper. 
We should be a miserable pair, indeed. I love you, 
Evelyn ; but for some time past 1 have been watching 
with sorrow and many misgivings these grave errors. 
You must not doubt my actions. I would be above 
reproach. Do this, and be to me the gentle, loving 
girl of years ago,’ said Doctor Charlton, earnestly. 

“*Never will I try to change my nature for you, 
sir; and remember you have no right yet to dictate 
tome!’ she angrily replied; and, going out of the 
room, she ran upstairs. 

“ Ellenor Deering was spell-bound. She knew not 
what to do, or how to act. She should, she thought, 
have let them know of her presence ; but she was so 
much astonished, her faculties quite deserted her. So 
she was unintentionally an ‘ eavesdropper.’ 

“Mrs. Charlton did not come into the room for arf 
liour or so, and then asked, anxiously : 

“* How long have you been here ?’ 

“*Some minutes. Iam very late, but my mother 
needed me longer than usual this morning,’ answered 
Ellenor. 

“This evasive reply disarmed the fears of Mrs. 
Charlton, relative to whether their conversation had 
been heard. 











“Ellenor thought it best for the comfort of all 
parties; and when Mrs. Charlton came in again, and 
said: 

“ * Come, Miss Deering, the dinner-bell is ringing ; 
we will go down,’ she slightly demurred, but the 
kind manner indaced her to accept the apology for 
the neglect of the previous day, and so things passed 
on quite pleasantly during the remainder of the 
week. Evelyn seemed rather better tempered, yet 
Ellenor thought she could detect an occasional glance 
of deep malice flash from her dark eye. 

“Time passed on. The girls left for school, 
Doctor Charlton to finish his course of studies, and 
Ellenor continued to receive work from Mrs. Charl- 
ton and Miss Davenport. 

“ One day when the poor girl had gone to return 
a piece of embroidery to her employers, Evelyn 
came to have a dress cut. She was waiting when 
the seamstress came in, but net noticing a visitor, 
she went up to her mother, and said, joyfully : 

“* Oh, mamma! for that piece of work Mrs. Charl- 
ton paid me ten shillings! Only think of it.’ 

“It is like her. I expected nothing else. Mrs. 
Charlton is a very kind, liberal woman,’ answered 
her mother. 

“ The dress was cut and fitted, and receiving the 
promise to have it in two days, Evelyn left. A ser- 
vant came for it, paid the usual price, and brought a 
little note, saying: ‘Mrs. Charlton would not need 
Miss Deering’s services any longer.’ 

“ Ellenor was amazed at this. Shecalled to ask an 
explanation from Mrs. Charlton, but was told always 
that the lady was engaged ; and so she knew nothing 
about the reason for this unkindness. 

“One after another of her patrons discharged her, 
and in a few weeks the once prosperous and happy 
girl was reduced to real want. 

“She knew she should soon be alone in the world. 
But heaven was very merciful. With the rapidly 
declining strength the mind failed too; and the 
peevish, fretful sufferer became gentle, pleasant, yes, 
even joyous. She was a girl again—round her the 
friends of her youth; and every comfort and even 
luxury, she thought. Thus poor Ellenor was saved 
from the torture of having her mother sensible to all 
the surrounding poverty. 

“ A little longer, and with a beaming smile, which 
told of a vision of peace and joyous meetings, the 
mother’s spirit passed from earth. Friends from the 
humble walks of life came forth, and with the kind 
minister performed’ the sad services for the dead, 
and tried to comfort the Ine one. 

“All was over. Sitting bowed with grief, heart 
and mind away with the absent, she heeded not the 
deep solitude surrounding her. The gentle knock at 
the door was unheard. At length a deep kind voice 
was sounding in her ear, calling her back to her 
lonely, desolate life. 

**Miss Deering !’ 

“She raised her eyes and beheld Arthur Charlton. 

“*Oh, mamma! I know now; I thought only one 
could be so good and kind 4 

“*Stop, dear; let me finish my story before you 
begin your comments.’ 

“ Bending down and gazing at her with an expres- 
sion of the deepest sympathy, he took her hand, 
pressed it, and said: 

“*What is it? Speak to me! Tell me what is 
the trouble ?’ 

“ Only tired of life—without friends; the only one 
is gone. Allalone. Only I am left,’ wailed forth the 
stricken girl. 

“*Miss Deeringy, why have you kept aloof from 
your friends? Why not have let us know of your 
sorrow? Do not talk of being friendless. You are 
not. My mother—my sisters.’ ; 

“No, no, not now. Shesent me away. Oh! for 
only one friendly heart to feel and pity my desola- 
tion.’ 

“*Miss Deering! Ellenor! becomforted. There 
is some strange mystery concerning my mother’s ac- 
tions. Yet, if all the world desert, I will be proud 
to be your friend. Try and be calm, and let us 
consider this estrangement with my mother. Now, 
while I think of it, l imagine I already have a clue 
to it. Your sorrowful little word—so often repeated 
within the last few moments—may serve to explain 
it—the cause. Forgive me should I pain you, but 
I must be candid to help you. On my return, I no- 
ticed your absence, and inquired the cause. My 
mother answered that you and your mother were 
very ungrateful—that she had been deceived in 
both; and when she found out her error, had filled 
your place by one more worthy. That she was con- 
vinced of this by your never coming to ask an expla- 
nation when she discharged you. I need not say I did 
not believe this of you. I determined to find you and 
learn thetruth. For several days since I have been 
very much engaged, and found it almost impossible to 
get aleisure hour. Last night I urged my mother some- 
what for something more explicit concerning your case, 





and learned it was from some remark of yours made 
in the presence of Miss Davenport, relative to ay 
amount paid you by my mother fora piece of embro}- 
dery. Evelyn reported that you had entered the room 
not noticing her, and said that ‘Mrs. Chariton had 
paid you ten shillings only for that piece of work’ 
and your mother answered ironically, ‘ Just like her! 
Very liberal and kind-hearted indeed.’ So yon gee. 
my friend, that little word only has caused your 
trouble. I know Evelyn’s faults and weakness, anq 
I fear wickedness. I immediately divined how 
easily those words could be wilfully misunderstood 
and I determined to come to you to-day for the 
truth.’ 

“*Oh, thank you for your kindness—your faith in 
my worthiness. I did use that word, but not as she 
said; I remember well. Oh, how cruel! how un- 
just! how wicked! and how I have suffered from it, 
I was so delighted with the liberal price paid, and re- 
turned joyfully exclaiming, ‘Mrs. Charlton paid me 
ten shillings! only think of it, mamma!’ and her words 
were as you have said, but ina voice of gratitude 
and truth. I called several times, but was always 
denied admittance. I saw a strange servant; she 
would take up my name, then return with the 
answer, ‘ Mrs. Charlton was engaged and could not 
see me.’ 

“*Enough, Miss Deering. It is as I suspected. 
Evelyn’s motive—my mother must know and feel 
how cruel she has been, and try to redress this ter- 
rible injustice. Good-bye for the present; be com- 
forted concerning the future.’ 

“He was gone. What a weight was lifted from 
her heavy heart. The mystery was explained. Two 
or three hours passed by, when she heard a carriage 
stop in front gud then a knock on the door. 

“*Come in,’ she sadly said, and Mrs. Charlton was 
beside her. 

“It is useless to detail the explanation, or how 
very much distressed Mrs. Charlton really was. She 
could not forgive herself for judging and condemn- 
ing thus one without a chance for defence. She said 
they had had a dreadful scene, and a mortifying sor- 
rowful explanation, proving Evelyn’s falsehood and 
malice. Arthur had forced it from her. 

“*Poor girl! [loved her mother so much, and 
hoped so to see her the wife of my son. I fear now it 
is all over betweenthem. Perhaps it is for the best. 
He is so good and pure, I fear she would never 
make him happy. She has gone away to her uncle's. 
I have,just been to the station with her. Now, my 
child, you are to return with me, and take charge of 
the girls, who are home from school, and insist on 
remaining so, with you for their teacher. Nota 
word of objection; I am the suppliant, pleading for 
forgiveness, to prove which you must come with us,’ 
said Mrs. Charlton. 

“Ellenor went, and remained for two years, be- 
loved by all. At the end of which time, Mrs. Charl- 
ton, verifying her love and appreciation by the fer- 
vent blessing and warm pm with which she 
welcomed the orphan to her home and heart, a 
daughter, in name and affection.” 

“Now, mamma, I know all. You are Ellenor 
Deering ; I guessed it when you let papa’s name slip 
out.” 

“ Yes, love, you have only heard of and known me 
as Nellie Moreton ; Ellenor Deering was my mother’s 
maiden name. Now, Carrie, let this story warn you 
against evil speaking, exaggeration, and particularly 
remember the command, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.’ Evelyn has had a severe punishment, I fear, 
but I have not an unkind feeling for her. I shall 
call on her, and endeavour to be a friend to her. Her 
unkindness truly caused me great sorrow, but in the 
end greater joy. Your dear father has often said 
that he deeply feels the truth of those blessed words, 
‘ All things work together for good to those who love 
the Lord.’” F. H. B 


Tue New PaRLIAMENT.—It is said to be arranged 
that the new Parliament shall meet on Thursday, 
the 10th of December. The swearing-in of members 
will occupy that and the two following days. The 
Queen’s Speech will be delivered on Monday, the 
14th, and, in all probability, the division on the 
amendment to the Address will take place on the 
night of Friday, the 18th of December. 


Royat NEwsaGENTs.—It is not often that kings 
and chiefs open news-stalls ; but here is an instance. 
Mr. ©. Bannerman, of Sierra Leone, has issued a new 
series of the West African Herald, and at the end of 
his prospectus tells his readers that his paper can be 
had of, among other agents, Ahquah, King of Win- 
nebah ; at Jella Coffee, of Tay, the chief of that 
place ; and in Aquapim, Akam Crobe, Dinkerah Was- 
sab, Fautee, and Dominassi Doonquah, of the kings 
and chiefs of these places. The kings and chiefs 
are cautioned against giving credit—subscribers must 
pay in advance. 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 


BY THE 
Acthor of “Captain Pritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c. 
———_~___-—_ 
CHAPTER XXV. 


MatHEw Merte had evidence before him of 
abundant -iuterest, when he found his way to the 
lodging-house keeper, who had agreed to take care 
of his effects,and any letters which might arrive. 
There were plenty, quite filling the fancy box into 
which they!had been thrust, as fast as they arrived. 

“Bless your eyes! here they are, every letter, and 
nobody’s touched ’em, beyond the putting them into 
this nice clean place,” said the burly hcst, taking 
out his pipe, and staring into the dark, wrinkled face 
of the old East Indian. “TI allers told ’em you’d 
turn up in the night-time, and sure enough here you 
are! ‘There’s been a policeman here twice to know 
about you. Something to do with a drowned girl. 
Mother Woodstock knows about it. They’ve saved 
the clothes, you see. Yourniece, wasn’t it? Well, 
poor soul, her troubles are ended !” 

“My niece!” exclaimed Mathew, his black eyes 
glancing over the letters, the latest of which he had 
‘torn open eagerly, “what about my niece ?” 

“Why, she was missing, and you went off, to 
search for her, didn’t you? And they found her 
drowned. You hain’t heard about it yet, I s’pose ?” 

“Found my niece drowned!” repeated Mathew 
Merle. “When? how? this week or last ?” 

“Bless your soul, no. But months ago. And 
‘there's her clothes down at the station-house now. 
Mother Woodstock identified them. And it’s all re- 
corded there about her death; they brought it in a 
snicide, I b’leve.. But it’s down, you can read it. 
Mina Merle, niece of Mathew Merle, lately arrived 
from India, identified by the mistress of the house, 
and all that.” 

“What!” ejaculated Mathew Merle, laying down 
even the precious letters of his son, and staring 
fiercely into the speaker’s face. “ Who’s at the bot- 
tom of this plot, t should like to know ?” 

The man’s face showed his bewilderment. And in 
& moment more Mathew regained his shrewd self- 
possession. 

“Well, well, I'll look into it,” said he, carelessly, 
“but it’s a mistake, let old Mother Woodstock say 
what she pleases. I saw my niece alive and well 
iten days ago.” 

“That's a queer thing,” said the man, peering 
curiously into the sphinx face. 

But the old man was busy over his letters again. 
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[MOTHER WOODSTOCK BROUGHT TO BOOK. ] 


He had seized upon the one bearing the datest date, 
and at the bottom there wasa postscript. He raised 
a shout of joy and triumph when he saw it. 

“ My boy is coming, my George is coming. He 
sailed—why—why it is time he arrived. I may look 
for him any day. Oh, this is good news! I must 
run down to the owners of the Comet, and see 
whether they have heard from her atall. There, 
man, drink to the good luck of the good ship Comet!” 

He tossed a silver coin into the man’s hand, thrust 
the letters into his pocket, and went hurrying ont, 
his face aglow, his very hands trembling with the 
joy of the news he had found. In the generous glow 
of his delight he even gave some money to the thin- 
faced beggar girl who held out her timid hand to- 
wards him. 

“ George is coming! And I have found out the 
girl’s retreat. I shall work the rest to my mind. No 
one holds the clue, no one but Mathew Merle, and I 
shall have my way against them all. I will keep 
my eye on Miss Wilhemine, but I will leave her 
alone until George comes.” 

He found the owners of the Comet in good spirits 
likewise. The ship had been spoken by a steamer, 
having made a fine passage to that point. They 
were looking hourly for the signal of her approach. 

Mathew Merle went off in such high glee that he 
did not notice a woman, in a plain dark shawl and 
bonnet, with a thick veil over her face, who kept at 
a slight distance from him, let him turn as hey 
might. 

He went down to Mother Woodstock, as he called 
her, and entered bluntly into the object of his visit. 

“Look here, Mother Woodstock, what Satan’s 
work have you been helping along? Who was that 
in the slouched cap, and high-collared cloak, who 
coaxed you into giving my niece that nice cup of 
coffee, which you took such pains to prepare? 
And what was you | yo for helping about that pre- 
tended suicide, an @ registered death of Mina 
Merle ?” began he, the moment he entered the room 
where the | -house keeper sat looking over 
her newly-returned basket of laundry linen. 

“Bless my heart, Mathew Merle! How you siartle 
any one,” exclaimed Mrs. Woodstock, so completely 
taken by surprise that she could not control her fea- 
tures, and looked the blank dismay she felt. “ What 
ever do you mean?” 

* Come, come, no nonsense, woman, I know the whole 
story, about the taking off the girl toa ship, and all 
the rest. In fact, I’ve got her home again, and 
she is here in England sound and well. Now what 
does it mean that t find her death registered, accor- 
ding to your testimony, and identification ?” 





The great red hands of Mrs. Woodstock were 
fumbling over the clothes, and she bent her head 
down to the basket, to get a moment's time to think. 
But that was just what Mathew Merle meant she 
should not do. 

“Come, come,” said he, “I’m going up with my 
story to the police. Ican tell them something about 
your drugging that coffee, and when poor Mina was 
helpless, taking her clothes to put on some poor 
cena pe dressing her in boy’s garments. I can 
te Laced 

“Good Lord, Mathew Merle, you won't give a body 
a chance to breathe? Why don’t you ask me in civil 
fashion, and maybe then I could tell you everything 
you waut to know,” ventured the woman in an in- 
sinuating tone. “Sit down, won't you, and I'll bring 
ina mug of ale.” 

“IT don’t want the ale, but I am willing to hear 
the truth. Just own all, and you will save yourself a 
deal of trouble, now, I can tell you.” 

“Humph! There’s other folks can tell, too. 
You’re very much worried about your poor Mina, 
now. Time was, you hadn't any too much com- 
passion.” 

“You won’t make anything by that game. I’m 
the girl’s guardian, and if she be stubborn and bad- 
behaved it’s my place to help it. What I want of 
you is to know who that fellow was in the cloak, the 
man with the hatchet face and the gray eyes, and 
I want you to own that it’s not Mina Merle who 
is buried in the pauper’s grave. A sharp game 
somebody meant to play.” 

“They wasn’t gray eyes at all,” said the woman, 
promptly. “The eyes were great big blue ones, and 
looked oddly with the whiskers. I won’t mind 
confessing, Mathew, if you promise it will be safe 
for me.” 

“A good deal safer than the other way. But I 
want to know that man. You don’t remember—tho 
eyes must have been gray.” 

“No, they were not. I'll stake my life on that, 
and if you don’t mean to be cross, I can tell you 
more. He dropped a ring here, pulled it out of his 
pocket somehow, and there’s a mark inside of it.” 

“ Let me have it,” said Mathew Merle, setting his 
lip, grimly. 

She laughed slily. 

“But first I want you to say that I shall get 
clear of the trouble. I'll take your word for it, 
Mathew Merle.” 

“Of course you will. Andif you'll make a clean 
breast of it, and help me to prove the dead girl was 
not my niece, I won’t mind rewarding you, besides 
ensuring your safety.” 
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“ All right, ‘Ask your questions as fast as you like, 
and I'll answer true, honour bright.” . 

“ First then, who do you think that fellow was im 
the cloak and cap, and false whiskers? I know you 
for @ woman as curious as the rest, and rl venture 
te swear you didn’t let the matter rest, without try- 
ing to ferret it out.” 

Mother Woodstock shook her head, and struckher 
coarse hands together angrily. 

“She was a cunning one, now I tell you. I did 
the best I could, and | only fourfd out the ring, and 
that it was no man.” 

“No man!” ejaculated the listener, staring at her 
like one demented, “you don’t mean to say that 
it was a woman.” 

“ But I do, thatis pretty clear to me.” 

“ Let me see the ring,” said Mathew Merle 

She thrust her hand into her pocket, d¥ew out 
long silk purse, once gay with steel’ beads, but 
rusted new and frayed, slipped the steel rings away, 
and brought forth a heavy ring with att agate stone, 
on which was¢arved what seemed a fa crest: 

The keen black eyes glistened with théold baéilisk 
glitter as he looked at it. 

* Well,” said he to himself, “ if the rig came from 
the Middletons, they are premature in @opting the 
crest of Wainwright Slope. It is a high Hand some- 


body is carrying, that is certain.” 
“It was a woman,” persisted Mother Woodstock, 


“you may depend on that. Now look at thé lé@ters in- 
side the ring.” ’ 

The old mat held it up, and read thi® deliéately 
traced characters there: 

“ Octavia, from her father.” 

“ Humph!” said he, “ that is worth taking ne®@of, 
whether anything comes of it, or not.” 

And then he fell into @ deep reverie. But the glad 


consciousness that was overflowing and ee 


within him in almost boyielt @éitement sod 
persed the momentary gravity. 

“ Well, I am not going to fret over it to-day But 
it is well for you, Mother Woodstock, that yet éon- 
cluded to tell me the truth. We'll get to the bottom 
of it presently. My George is coming, and he will 
look into it. My son is coming to England. The 
vessel is looked for every day.” 

And having told this, with as much proud impor- 
tance as if he had informed her of his inheritance to 
a throne, he took his leave, taking with him the ring 
bearing the Wainwright crest. 

The veiled woman came out from the pawnbroker’s 
shop at the corner a moment after, and followed him, 
as before, to the very doorway of the second-rate 
hotel where ho was stopping. Mathew tramped up 
the long flights of stairs, and his pursuer, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, followed, and as he took the key 
from his pocket, and unlocking the door passed in, 
she came on, and looked carefully, not only at the 
vumber of his door, but at those adjacent. She went 
back downstairs to the room allotted for the boarders’ 
sitting-room, found the housekeeper, and was pre- 
sently installed in a room on the same corridor, which 
commanded a good view of Mathew Merle’s chamber 
door. 

When she was safely alone in this room the woman 
drew a long, shuddering breath, threw back her veil, 
and showed Jane West's face, but, alas! with a lack 
of the old freshness and cheeriness: There were 
dark circles under the eyes, which shone with their 
old steadiness, but had also a feverish brightness. 
She looked worn and tired, but desperately earnest, 
and set upon some purpose from which, it was plain 
to see, no idle circumstance could turn her aside 
She left her door ajar, and sat down where she could 
eatch the first movement from the room beyond. 
When the bell sounded, Mathew Merle was prompt 
to appear. He locked the door again, put the key 
in his pocket, and then leisurely descended to the 
aining-reom, 

Jane West came out stealthily and silently, a bunch 
of keys in her hand, and waited until the lodgers of 
that floor had descended. She did not feel herself a 
thief, or a meddler, when she tried first one and then 
the other, and she was prompt to say, when the 
chambermaid suddenly came around the corner with 
some towels on her arm: 

“ If you please, can you unlock the door for me? 
{ have got the wrong key, and l’ve come back for a 
handkerchief.” 

Unsuspecting, the girl took her own key, and 
opened the door, Jane’s alert eye searched the 
room, while a prayer that the object of her search 
might be there was in her heart. 

She walked straight to the red silk handkerchief 
bundle lying on the bed, opened it hastily, closed it 
again, and walked out. 

‘he chambermaid deposited her fresh towel, re- 
locked the door, and went her way. Mathew Merle, 


after his hearty dinner, came back, and sat down a 
little while for a nap. Then he wrote a letter, making 


anappointment with the Karl of Chichester. After 


which he went out into the street, bought a small 
leather case, such as could be thrust iuto his inner 
pocket, and returning, he opened the bundle tied in 
the red silk handkerchief, took out carefully the book 
of red morocco with the gilt clasps, and the yellow 
packet of papers, and fitted them into the case, and 
put this into a pocket made inside his woollen shirt. 

* One may as well be cautious,” he said, “ a valu- 
able packet like that might be easily taken from me, 
and there's plenty who are willing to go to any lengths 
for it.” 

And having thus, figuratively speaking, securely 
locked the stable door, Mathew Merle walked down 
to the office of the underwriters, and watched impa- 


inward-bound vessels. 

The Comet was still unheralded) but he eww one 
of the owners there, who informed him twtshewas 
gure to be in the river before another morning, #® 
stich @ ship had been seen from below that morningy 
too fav off for her private signals to be made out. But 
it wa# the Comet beyond any questioning. 

“T'll go down to see Lady Mary early in the morn 
ing,” said Mathew Merle, “and I'll have plenty of 
cash on hand when I meet George.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Lorp RONALD FALKNER was floating on the 
sparkling wave of a lover's rapturous bliss, and was 
too happy himself to notice the haggard face of his 
uncle’s newly-chosen Australian agent, or even to be 
aware that his mother wés thinner, whiter, and 
weaker than on their first agfival. 

The sose-coleaaaa eae oe wane him hid 
the little si iy m in the eanour 
of his friends, wl ous tavia showed nervous 
ard restless symptoms, and was fitful-and capricious 
in her g@y moods, he roused himself to search for 
the cause, alarmed for her health, and never sus- 

what Felix knew very well, that it was the 
mind which was di 

He called in Sir James one day, by what he deemed 
a very skilful stroke of diplomacy, and to 
him for a confirmation of his theory, that his beauti- 
ful betrothed was wearing out her strength, in per- 
sisting to follow up the reckless gaiety of the party 
at Chichester Rookery. 

Octavia was present and could not eseape the 
physician's serutiny. She was deeply anuoyed, but 
tried to smother the feeling, and yielded her wrist to 
the examination of Sir James, the indiguant blood 
leaping angrily through her veins as she said to her- 
self : 


“This is unpardonably stupid in Lord Ronald. If 
he had half the intuitive perception of Felix he 
would have seen that this would disturb and vex me.” 

“ A feverish pulse, certainly,” said the famous phy- 
sician, “and I detect symptoms of nervous and sleep- 
less nights. The young lady would certainly be 
much improved by rest and quiet.” 

“ Rest and quiet then she must have,” exclaimed 
the adoring lover. “ You will not rebel, I am sure, 
dearest Octavia, remembering that the precious trust 
of looking after you devolves upon me, since your 
father is himself an invalid. You must relinquish 
these excursions and fétes, and the drawing-room 
nonsense of evenings, but you shall not be left to 
grow melancholy. 1 shall devote my whole time to 
you. I will take you to ride, I willread to you. You 
shall have a boudoir fitted up especially for your se- 
clusion, and I shall ward away all intruders. No 
one but your father and myself shall be allowed to 
enter. Ah, what more can you desire! It will be 
an elysium !” 

Outwardly Octavia smiled, but within there fell a 
"great horror. To be shut out from the excitement 
which alone kept her spirits from sinking into such 
a dead gloom of foreboding and dread—to be com- 
pelled to find all her entertainment in the society of 
her noble lover, whose presence had already grown 
tiresome, almost intolerable, from which she was 
thankful to escape—it was a sorry prospect for a 
spirit already fretted and chafed. 

Again the thought rose, and was bitterly received : 

“ }elix understands me better. He knows there is 
no elysium for me with Lord Ronald for my sole com- 
panion.” 

And a deeper stab also came to her: 

“This is only the approach of the realization of my 
pride and ambition. What will it be, when I am fet- 
tered to his side for life ?” 

Yes, amidst the triumph and flattery of her envied 
position as the betrothed of Lord Ronald, for all her 
iather’s deep joy and proud hopes, Octavia was 
miserable ; and it was not the pang of her alarm lest 
the lawsuit should be renewed, it was not the fear of 
losing Wainwright Slope, nor the dread of any ex- 
posure which might come, whieh pressed such sharp 
pain into her heart. She tried to cheat herself into 





believing it, but there were times when the truth 


tiently the signals there announcing the approach of | be accomplish 
te ¥ owed Lord Ronald to withdraw her, with his lover- 


looked at her unveiled by any sophia TY: Her heart 
had cried out for its true nourishment, ®0d for breag 
she had given it a stone. It did not eas® the smart 
that the stone was no common pebble, but. diamong 
set in purest gold. 

She saw the cold, stern face of Felix, growing 
every day more haggard and ghastly, with a wild 
terror that would not be coaxed into quiet. Yet stil! 
she persisted stubbornly upon the appointed course, 
She could not descend to a Jowly position. She, Oo 


|} tavie Wainwright, be willing to marry her father's 


secrétary, the earl’s business agent! No, she must 
shine’ before the world as Lady Falkner. Let it cost 
what secret pain it might, the brilliant dostiny must 
ed. And so Octavia smiled, and al- 


like solicitade, from the only scene which made hor 
life there emdurable. She was petted, caressed, and 
overwhelmed with his attentions, until she grew to 
shudder at the very sound of his coming footsteps, to 
shrink frone the slightest touch ef his hand. 

Lord Ronald was singularly unfortunate in lis 
taethod of bestowing attentions, and had none of that 
flue, subtle perception and tact, which would have 
@iown Felix so wnerringly, just when to leave her 
one, and when to sooth and cheer by his com- 

i To be sure, if Octavia had only loved 
sincerely, she would not have wearied of his 
companionship, but such constant presence is the test 
of true love, and Miss Wainwright was found want- 


, = Wainwright had paid his congratulatory 
visit to Lady Mary, and the pair had enjoyed it vastly, 
thele parental anxieties laid aside, picturing the 
Rey of their children. It was mutually 

that the sooner the wedding took place, 
the better suited the pair weuld be. 

Amd when General Wainwright received a letter 
from Screw amd Scattergood, hinting that he must 
be prepared for a renewal of the suit, the latter had 
fo hesitation im paying a second visit to Lady Mary, 
and on the plea of the uncertainty of his own health, 
gently insinuating that it was his ardent desire to see 
the marriage take place at once. 

Lady Mary was equally earnest, and when Lord 
Ronald was cousulted they obtained a willing and 
joyful consent. 

The day was appointed by the trio before Octavia 
was consulted, Lord Ronald naturally taking it for 
granted that her father expressed the wishes of his 
beautiful betrothed. She heard them calmly when 
the matter was explained to her, and smiled a 
gracious acquiescence, but immediately after hurried 
away, out of sight, into the first retreat she could 
find, which chanced to be a little music-room open- 
ing between the library and the private parlour of 
the countess. 

There she sat down, deadly cold, shivering from 
head to foot. 

What had sheeonsented todo? Aside from having 
with her own hand set the seal to her life-long 
wretchedness, she had voluntarily agreed to assist 
in an imposition, a fraud—what else could it be 
called? ‘Ihe earl and Lord Ronald believed her the 
heiress of Wainwright Slope and its generous 
revenue. As such they were willing to raise her to 
their higher station. 

This burried marriage was her father’s work, to 
secure her against any retraction on their part, 
when the claim of the Middletons could no longer 
be concealed. Her cold cheek burnt hotly as sho 
tried to picture what the world would say, and then 
she reassured herself. It would not make any 
difference with Lord Ronald. She had confidence 
enough in the depth of his affection to know that. He 
would as gladly take her portionless as with the 
generous Wainwright dower. But there was the 
Karl of Chichester, and Lady Mary—it was a very 
different affair with them. Lf she could only have 
seen into Lady Mary’s chamber, where that lady 
sat clasping her thin hands over her throbbing 
heart, murmuring : 

“ Oh, I feel like a thief and a coward every time 
I look into the general’s honest face. What will 
they think of me, if the worst comes, and they learn 
that I knew all the time, and yet never told them? 
—allowed Octavia to sacrifice her brilliant prospects. 
Heaven forgive my selfishness, but for poor Ronald's 
sake, | must persist. And after all what need she 
care for the empty title, if she loves Ronalu? Jhere 
is no great wrong certainly.” 

Thus the two parties, mutually consenting to 
cheat, consoled their fears, and cajoled the stings of 
Cunscience, 

Octavia had but one more trial. 

As she sat there, white and shivering, in the 
music-room, the library door unclosed, and Felix 
came in slowly. 

Did he know she was there? He gave no start of 
surprise, only a satirical smile curled his lip, aud * 



























steely gleam in his gray eye betrayed his secret anger. 
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“Ah! Miss Wainwright. So I am in season 
to give early congratulations. There is quite an 
excitement in the household, over the delightful 
news just proclaimed. I congratulate Lord Ronald ; 
he will have @ bride who will wear his coronet with 

acenly grace.” 

Octavia was not untmiindful of the disdainfal 
anger of the tone. Her pride helped her to gather 
up her faculties, and face him, without betraying all 
the weakness of hér heart. 

“Thank you, I have'no doubt Lord Ronald shares 
your opinion,” she said, brushing the lace ruffles of 
jer sleeve with persevering attention. 

Such a look on her part never failed to rouse all 

the wrath of Felix’s fierce nature. His sallow cheek 
grew hot, his eyes flashed, the thin lips curled an- 
rily. 
‘ Octavia knew it, and secretly trembled. How the 
slightest gesture of that'man could sway her proud 
spirit, while Lord Ronald’s most passionate love vow 
wearied and sickened her ! 

“Miss Wainwright,” said he, “ be fierce and proud, 
cold and haughty as you like. You know very well 
,word from me to the earl can dash you down from 
this pinnacle of your success and triumph. Why 
should I hesitate to speak it? I, who lose nothing, 
and gain all?” 

Her white fingers still played carelessly with the 
dainty ruffles. She assumed an air of languid in- 
jiffurence, which nearly drove him frantic. 

“1 don’t know why youshould ; people are usually 
inclined to act for their own interest.” 

For a moment his anger rendered him speechless, 
hen he burst forth in a perfect tirade of accusation, 
nthe very midst of which he stopped, and said in a 
voice thrilling with the most piteous entreaty and 
tenderness : 

“Octavia, Octavia, my proud, high-spirited bird, 
meant only to soar in congenial skies; beware how 
you allow them to thrust you into a cage, although 
that cage be a gilded palace. Oh, think what it is 
you risk—what a life you choose. After all, is rank 
so much ? Think of it, a meaningless title, that does 
not show in a man’s lodks or acts, is no part of 
himself, shall that weigh against a tender heart 
which holds your allegiance—you cannot, you dare not 
deny it, Octavia. A love so pure, so idolatrous as mine 
could not fail to win return. You love me, and yet 
you will marry Lord Ronald: Octavia, Octavia, have 
mercy upon yourself, if you have none forme. It is 
uo choice between ease and poverty. If it were, one 
vouldnever blame you. But you know very well 
uy wife will lack no comforts of life, if she fails to 
win its elegancies. It is only the temptation of rank 
and power. Believe me—oh—believe me, you will find 
ita poor and worthless thing. Pause, before it is 
wholly toolate. Listen to me.” 

She had not stirred her eyes from the face, which 
in its pale passion seemed to reflect upon her the 
very soul itself. Secarcely had she breathed, only 
her fingers had fallen away from the filmy lace, and 
fastened, with an iron grip, on the massive gold 
circlet on her finger, in which was blazing the rare 
rcse diamond of the Falkners. 

_A strong struggle shook her as with an ague. 
Felix was awed, and fairly faint with suspense, 
watched her silently. 

She rose at last, whiter than the statue beyond, 
and almost as rigid looking. 

“It is too late now, Felix, I must marry Lord 
Ronald,” said Octavia, and went out slowly, as if the 
movement of her limbs required all her strength. 

as heard with dull ears the malediction he flung 
after her, 

Two hours afterwards he saw her in the drawing- 
room, receiving with graceful ease the congratula- 
Hons and gay badinage of the company. . 

She was to remain only a week longer at Chichester 
Rookery, and the seclusion having been broken into, 
Lord Ronald merrily agreed that they should make 
one couple of a famous yachting expedition, which 
lad occupied the minds of the guests fora week 
past. When that was over, Miss Wainwright was to 
return to her own home, the preparations for a mag- 
lilicent (rousseau and wedding festival were to be hur- 
ried-on, and Lord and Lady Falkner were to start, 
i six weeks, upon their bridal tour to Germany. 

(To be continued.) 








CuInese Mustum.—A large number of Chinese 
Works and curiosities have been imported into 
France of late years, and the Louvre now includes 
« Chinese museum; an immense number of speci- 
mens are also distributed over the various palaces ; 
“nd it is said that the Empress has determined to 
have them all collected at Fontainebleau, where a 
Chinese museum already exists. 

Witt or ComMaNDER RogERs.— This officer, 
Who died on the Sth of May last, has bequeathed a 
sum of 2,100/. in the Three per Cents. to the poor 





of the parish of Lymington, Hants. The sum is in 
trust to the minister and churchwardens of the 
parish, who are on the 2ist of October in each year 
to give 20 good strong overcoats of the value of 30s. 
each to 20 poor men of the parish or its immediate 
neighbourhood, and 20 good strong cloaks of the 
same value to 20 poor women. A sermon is also to 
be preached on the 2ist of October in each year 
from the 108rd Psalm or the 14th John,—* To @x- 
cite the rich and the poor to meditate on the mercies 
of God the Saviour.” 

THe Sm RicHaARD MAYNE oF 1388.—In ‘the 
eleventh year of the reign of Richard 11. (a.p. 1388) 
a singular proclamation was made by the mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city of London, pro- 
hibiting the wandering of dogs within the city juris- 
diction. Probably a perusal of the identical procla- 
mation at the present time may prove interesting. 
The following is a : “To avoid the noise, 
damage, and strife that used to arise from the wan- 
dering pf dogs about the city, it is forbidden that 
any person shall keep a dég accustomed to go ‘at 
large out of his own enclosure without guard thereof, 
by day or night, within the franchise of the said 
city, genteel dogs excepted, under pain of paying 
forty pence to the use of the chamber. And if any- 
one shall make prayer for any person who shall do 
the contrary hereof, he shall pay forty pence to the 
chamber for such his prayer.” Mr. Riley, the editor 
of the Liber Albus (originally compiled by John Oar- 
penter and Richard Whittington), says that “the 
word gentile in the origival may possibly mean 
‘ gentle,’ for pet dogs of the then known description.” 





BEAUTY AND BRAINS. 


THAT lovely woman fulfils only half her mission 
when she is unpersonable instead of beautiful, all 
young men, and ail pretty girls secure in the con- 
sciousness of their own perfections, will agree. In- 
deed, it is cruel to hear the way in which heady 
youth despises ugly girls or fading women, however 
clever, whose charm lies in their cleverness only, 
with a counteraction in their plainness. ‘To hear 
them, one would think that hardness of feature, like 
poverty, was a crime voluntarily perpetrated, and 
that cuntempt was a righteous retribution for the 
offence. Yet their preference, though so cruelly ex- 
pressed, is to a certain extent the right thing. 
When we are young, the beauty of women has a 
supreme attraction beyond all other possessions or 
qualities, and there are self-evident reasons why it 
should be so. 

It is only as we grow older that we know the 
value of brains, and, while still admiring beauty— 
as, indeed, who does not—admire it as one passing 
by on the other side; as a grace to look at, but not 
to hold, unless accompanied by something more 
lasting. This is in the middle term of a man’s life. 
Old age, perhaps with the unconscious yearning of 
regret, goes back to the love of youth and beauty 
for their own sake; extremes meeting here as in 
almost all other circumstances. The danger is 
when a young man, obeying the natural impulse of 
his age and state, marries beauty only, with nothing 
of more durable wear beneath. The mind sees what 
it brings, and we love the ideal we create rather 
than the reality that exists. A pretty face, the un- 
worn nerves of youth, the freshness of hope that 
has not yet been soured by disappointment or chilled 
by experience, a neat stroke at croquet, and a merry 
laugh easily excited, made a girl a goddess to a boy 
who is what he himself calls in love and his friends 
call spoony. She may be narrow, selfish, spoiled, 
unfit to bear the burdens of life, and unable to meet 
her trials patiently; she may be utterly unpractical 
and silly. 

Many a man has cnrsed, his whole life long, the 
youthful infatuation that made him marry. ‘ake 
the case of a rising politician whose fair-faced wife 
is either too stupid to care about his position, or else 
who imperils it by her folly. If amiable and affec- 
tionate, and in her own silly little way ambitions, she 
does him incalculable mischief by exaggeration, and 
by: saying and doing exactly the things that are 
most damaging to him; if stupid, she is just so much 
deadweight that he has to carry with him while 
swimming up the stream. She is very lovely cer- 
tainly, and people crowd her drawing-room to look 
at her; but a plain-featured, sensible, shrewd woman 
with no beauty to speak of, but with tact and clever- 
ness, would have helped him in his career far better 
than would Venus herself if brainless. And so he 
finds out when it is too late to change M. for N. in 
the marriage service. 

Men do not care for brains in excess in women. 
They like a sympathetic intellect which can follow 
them, and seize their thoughts as quickly as they are 
uttered, but they do not much care for any clear or 
special knowledge of facts ; and even the most phi- 
losophic among them would rather not be set right in 











a classical quotation, an astrouomica! «a. ulation, or 
the exact bearing of a political question by a lovely 
being in tarlatane whom he was graciously unbending 
to instruct. Neither do they want anything very 
strong-minded. To most men, indeed, the feminine 
strongmindedness that can discuss immoral pro- 
blems without blushing, and despise religious 
observaneés as useful only to weak souls, is a 
quality as unwoinanly as a well-developed biceps or 
a huge fist would be. Itissympathy, not antagonism, 
it is companionship, not rivalry, still less supremacy, 
that they like in women; and some women with 
brains as well as learning—for the two are not the 
same thing—understand this, and keep their blue 
stockings well covered by their petticoats. Others, 
enthusiasts for the freedom of thought and inte!- 
lectual rights, show theirs defiantly, and meet wit! 
their reward. Men shrink from them. Even clever 
men, able to meet them on their own ground, do not 
feel drawn to them, while all but high-class mind 
are dwarfed and humiliated by their learning ani 
their moral courage. And this is what no man likes 
to feel in the presence of a woman, and because of 
her superiority. But the brains most useful to 
women, and most befitting their work in life, are 
those which show themselves in common sense, in 
good judgment, and that kind of patient courage 
which enables them to bear small crosses and great 
trials alike with dignity and good temper. 





SIR ALVICK. 
—_——_@—— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Aspa JARLES scarcely noticed the contemptuons 
interruption of her two gluttonous hearers. The dye 
which hid her naturally fair complexion was very 
dark, as dark as the tawny hue of a gipsy, yet it 
did not hide the deep, feverish redness of her cheeks 
and brow, as she continnéd the conversation. 

She did not speak loud, nor was hers a shrill, 
sharp voice. 

She spoke in a low, subdued tone, and her voice, 
even then, revealed its rich, deep musical tone, not 
at all unsuited to her sex, and yét very similar in 
depth and volume to that of Hark Varly, to that of 
Hugh De Lisle, also. 

“Amos Jarles and Hassan Wharle,” she said, “I 
have been but three “yy with you. I could not 
despise you more had I been with you a century. 
You are both consummate, unscrupulous scoundrels 

Old Jarles clutched his goblet, but Hassan Wharle 
as quickly coiled his arm and hand around those of 
his irate grandsire, binding them instantly, and 
whispered : 

“ Be cool, daddy! I tell you, as I told you before, 
she knows where and who the true heir of Ulster is, 
and she has acounterplot to spring on us if we are too 
hard upon her.” 

“T tell you,” whispered old Jarles, in reply, “Hugh 
De Lisle is dead—he was the true heir. She knows 
who you are, who Hark Varly is ‘ 

“She don’t,” said Hassan Wharle. “She don't 
know who Hark Varly is. She don’t believe he is 
her son,” 

“TI tell you she does,” urged old Jarles. “She 
thinks the true heir of Ulster is dead—you and | 
know heis dead. ‘Sir Alvick Ulster, when he signed 
the death-warraut of Hugh De Lisle, signed that 
of his own son. Ha! ‘Think of that! Signed 
the death-warrant of his own son, by Judas! And | 
believe he’d do it again.” 

“ Not so loud, daddy,” whispered Hassan, with a 
warning glance at Aspa Jarles, who seemed plunged 
in troubled thought. “She may hear you.” 

“J don’t care a farthing if she does, Hassan. | 
tell you we have got her. She is ours. We have 
got Sir Alvick. He is ours. We'will make the most 
of it, won't we.” 

“ There’s Ross Chaffton, the father of Hark Varly. 
I wonder he is not here. And then! am a little 
afraid of him, Daddy Amos.” 

“He'll be here to-night. Never fear, my lad. But 
we will have him hanged—after Hark is all right in 
the marquisate. I don't like Hark. He rather scorns 
ine, Hassie.” 

“T don’t,” muttered Mr. Wharle, “and he don't 
like me, although we are cousins. But he don't 
know that we are cousins. He thinks he is the 
son of a marquis, when he is the son of a high- 
wayman! What a nice waking he will have of it, 
one of these days! I hope I may be near when 
he hears the truth! He robbed me of Elvira Cline, 
Olin Cline’s daughter, just when she had agreed to 
be mine, if Iwould obtain her father’s pardon for all 
his rascally deeds. Not to be my wife—oh, no! 
I intend to marry Miss Evaline and her quarter oi 
a million of pounds, no other, no less. Hark Varly! 
He scorns me, the hound. Always did, even 
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when he suspected that we were of close kin. 
But when’ we deeeived him into the belief that he 
was the ‘true and lawful Edward Charles, he 
would have spit upon us, me especially, had he not 
had sense enough to perceive that if he failed to 
keep upon friendly terms with us, he could never 
prove that he was either the illegitimate son of 
Sir Alvick Ulster and Aspa Jarles, or legitimate 
son of the highwayman, Ross Chaffton, and Aspa 
Jarles. He saw that he could not, without our aid, 
prove that he is the son of the late marquis. So 
he, in a lordly way,consented to follow our direc- 
tions. But when once he is Marquis of Galmount 
he shall know the truth, and if he plays the Cesar 
with me, I'll play the Brutus with him.” 

All this darted through the brain of Mr. Wharle 
in a single flash, but he did not say aloud that he 
did not like his cousin, or whoever he was, Major 
Hark Varly. 

{spa Jarles now continued, rapidly: 

“] repeat that you are two villains, and yet I can- 
not declare it to the world, for I am in your power. 
I know that you, either of you, can have me exe- 
cuted, strangled, hanged upon the gibbet. I know, 
too, that if I were more yseful to you dead than 
alive, I would be dead. I do not say that you would 
murder me, but I do say that if you needed my death, 
you would see that I were dead, or out of the way. | 
never saw either of you, that I can remember, until 
three days ago. I never knew that either of you 
lived until a few days ago. Days of agony,” she 
added, as she pressed her hands upon her forehead, 
as one does when in great pain. “I had forgotten 
that I ever had a sister. Those who reared me, the 
noble and generous Fitz-Osborns, never mentioned 
the names of my unfortunate mother, my brutal 
father, and my sister who had, at an early age, obeyed 
her degraded instincts and fled to London to seek 
that brutal father.” 

“Thank you, my darling daughter,” remarked old 
Jarles, who had eaten and drank himself into a kind 
of stupidity, but who, nevertheless, continued to eat 
and drink, as if for a wager. 

“ But there were plenty who let me know how my 
silly mother had disgraced herself and name, by elop- 
ing witha beggarly fop from London, one Amos 
Jarles, an attorney's clerk. Of course I heard that 
from some envious school-mate or gossiping old 
woman. I was haughty, and made no friends, except 
the kindred of my mother 43 

“ Wait,” interrupted Hassan Wharle, coiling around 
a flagon of wine as if it were necessary to crush it, 
squeeze it, crack its sides, as an anaconda does a 
sheep before it swallows it—" I say. You have been 
with us thres days, and in all that time, my dearly 
beloved aunt, heaven bless you, you have not spoken 
ten words except in reply to our question, after your 
first burst of terror and confession. You have acted 
as if in a dream.” 

“Heavens! I would that it were alladream, and 
that I might wake up!” exclaimed Aspa Jarles, with 
a sob of keen agony. 

Hassan Wharle looked at her suspiciously, and 
muttered : 

“By George! I may be a fool in thinking it. 
But I dothink she has some nice counterplot of her 
own behind all this. Ihave had a tingling of my 
ears as regards that idea, from the moment she suc- 
cumbed so readily to every one of our propositions. 
I may be wrong, but she may intend to spring a trap 
upon us at the very last minute. By George! if I 
hated anybody as I know she hates me and my pious 
old grandfather, I would poison several! See 
here,” he said, “you have become very talka- 
tive of a sudden. You hurried to London when 
you found that we had sought you out, and you 
seemed—after that first outburst of confession of all 
that you saw in the Tangle and in Osborn Castle— 
half asleep or stupid till now, doing all we asked, 
and making no objection to anything—not even 
when we told you to put on that disguise.” 

“It suited me to be silent and submissive. It 
pleases me to speak now. I am sorry I ever con- 
fessed anything.” 

“No threats, no threats,” snapped old Jarles, * You 
are in our power. When you are sure that you are 
not so, you may indulge in that perilous pleasure as 
much as you please.’ 

There was a dangerous menace even then gleam- 
ing in the eyes of Aspa Jarles, but neither of her 
companions could read it aright, though Hassan 
Wharle coiled and uncoiled himself uneasily. He did 
not at all like the haughty tone, the inexplicable air of 
defiance assumed by his aunt, although he believed 
her to be under his heel. 

“T make no threat, Amos Jarles,” she said, scorn- 
fully. “If you and all of your accomplices are dis- 
appointed in the termination of your plot, remember 
tlat you have forced me from my seclusion to take 
part in it. When 1 fled from Ross Chaffton I was com- 
pelled toabandon both of my childrea—one, the son 
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of Alvick Ulster; the other, the son of Ross Chaffton. 
You say that Hugh Pe Lisle was one of those chil- 
dren—the child of Alvick Ulster—and you say that 
Hugh De Lisle is dead. You know that Hark Varly 
is the son of Ross Chaffton, and you all say that I 
am Hark Varly'’s mother. Perhaps he is. I cannot 
swear to that " 

“We don’t want you to swear to that,” said old 
Jarles. “ You shall not even hint at that. You 
know what you have got to do if it comes to that. 
You are to swear that Hark Varly is not your child, 
We can shield you from the charge of haviug com- 
mitted bigamy—ay, trigamy, my lady; or we can 
prove that you knew you were committing the 
crime.” 

“So you threaten, and perhaps you can. I fled 
from London to the north of England, and there, 
under an assumed name, I lived in honest and most 
repentant seclusion for years, until a gentleman 
named Henry Ascham, of noble birth, loved me, and 
made me his wife.” 

Here the unfortunate woman covered her face 
with her hands, and seemed struggling to keep back 
her sobs. 

Hassan Wharle produced a long toothpick and 
tickled his red gums with it, while he displayed his 
white sharp teeth in a grin of delight. 

“That made you a trigamist,” he said, sneeringly. 
“IT suppose you want us to believe that you did not 
know Ross Chaffton to be well and hearty, when you 
married Henry Ascham, now Lord Morton?” 

“As heaven is my judge,” replied Aspa Jarles, 
solemnly, and with a choking voice, “I did not 
know that he was alive. Even if he had been, I 
knew he could not claim me as his wife, for as he 
had a wife when he married me, I was not lawfully 
wedded to him. But I did not know that he was 
alive. I firmly believed that he was dead, for I had 
heard that the notorious highwayman, Ross Chaff- 
ton, was killed.” 

“ Ross says they kill him in the papers at least 
twice a year,” remarked old Jarles. 

“T believed him dead. I had been unmolested for 
so many years that I thought I was forgotten. by 
all. I ought never to have married Henry Ascham, 
at least not without having fully informed him how 
I had been twice deceived. But I can only repent 
and writhe in anguish now. I verily believe that 


had I told him the truth before I became his wife 


“You mean his supposed wife,” sneered Mr. 
Wharle. 

“ As you will, Hassan Wharle,” continued the un- 
happy woman. “ Had I told him, he would have re- 
ceived me to his arms, for he loved me—I know how 
he loved me—I know he loves me still.” 

“ But he will not, you know, if he even hears the 
truth now, eh ?” said old Jarles. “ He'd be crazy. 
He'd rave ;he’droar. Then there’s the two children 
of your marriage with him, eh? Clementia told me 
that when she discovered you, she first saw you walk- 
ing in the avenue of Morton Hall, leading by the hand 
two noble lads, of seven and nine, she judged, whom 
you kissed, and called your darling boys, Neddie and 
Harry—wasn’t that the tale, Hassie ?” 

“Right! Noble feltows, handsome little dogs, 
sprigs of nobility, children of my Lord Henry Mor- 
ton, and his supposed wife, Aspa Jarles.” 

“My children! My poor innocents!” groaned 
Aspa Jarles, as her mind recurred to her happy 
home in the north of England. “ You may never 
see your mother again. You may be cast off even 
by your father, dearly as he has hitherto loved you. 
I hid my secrets, oh, terrible secrets ! in my heart, 
and now, perbaps, you are to be overwhelmed with 
shame!” 

She continued aloud: 

“Yes, I am the wretched muther of those two 
noble sons of their noble father. I sometimes heard 
of Sir Alvick Ulster. I heard that he was much at 
court, and, therefore, I never stirred from Morton 
Hall. Lord Henry was nearly always at sea, and 
when he did desire me to visit Loudon I declined, 
until he gave up asking me to visit anywhere. We 
were happy there in the seclusion of Morton Hall, 
though I had a fearful weight ever upon my heart, a 
continual terror, lest some part of my deceived life 
might be told to Lord Henry. I had no desire to 
molest Sir Alvick Ulster. I left his punishment to 
heaven. I only wished to be left alone.” 

“ I suppose you never thought of the two children 
you had abandoned, eh? Forgot them, no doubt,” 
said old Jarles. ‘ Forgot them, and me, too, eh ?” 

“ I believed they were dead, Amos Jarles. I tried 
to forget them, and all that had ever related to 
them. Scarcely two weeks ago Clementia disco- 
vered me, and all my hopes were instantly crushed.” 

“You recognized her at once, eh? Marked re- 
semblance to me, of course—some more of the pre- 
served fruits, Hussie. She said you turned as white 
as w sheet when she approached you. Nearly 





fainted, eh? Women generally faint at such timo 
but you didn’t. You bade those two noble sprigs oj 
Ascham go and play in the garden while you would 
talk with your visitor. But you had very little to say 
to Clementia, only ‘ For heaven's sake, say no moye' 
I will go to London! I will do anything you wig}, 
only do not expose, do not ruin me! = That was ql} 
you said or could say, wasn’t it?” 

“Very true. I was shocked, bewildered, stunned.” 
replied Aspa Jarles, vehemently. “I had not secy 
Clementia for I know not how many years, and | 
recognized her after a single glance, and a second 
told me that she was there to destroy or use me as 
she pleased. 1 did not know then that I was the 
wife of Sir Alvick Ulster. I believed that Clemeatia, 
with you to aid her, simply intended to extort money 
from me. I did not—how could"l ?—suspect so buld 
and elaborate a plot.” 

“Superb, wasn’t it? Grand, isn’t it?” cried olg 
Jarles. “Herel had two grandsons, eh? Fine fel. 
lows of different styles—Hassan and Hark. Hassan, 
my pet,—not very fond of Hark. Come, thought |, 
I must provide for these lads in style. Ross Chaf- 
_ old friend and crony of mine, comes along on 

ay ys 

“ About two months ago,” put in Mr. Wharle, as 
old Jarles paused to drain a goblet. 

“About two months ago,” he continued, “ along 
comes Ross Chafftom. He shows me several papers, 
‘ What does all this mean?’ says he. ‘ Read them.’ 
I read them. Gad! My hair stood on end, it did. 

“* Where did you get these?’ says I. 

‘ «That's a story to be told,’ he replied ; and I don't 
think, my Lady Aspa This-and-That, you have heard 
yet where we got the documents, which made us think 
of seeking you immediately, eh ?” 

“T have not been told. You showed me copies of 
the originals, and said you were afraid to place 
them in my hands, lest I should tear them up. 
But I have no doubt that you have the originals. 1 do 
not care to hear how yougot them. What is that to 
me ?” 

“Tt is pleasant to speak of it, my lady daughter 

“ Amos Jarles! You are at liberty to call me any 
name you please, fair or foul—but 1 beg you not to 
call me daughter. Heaven knows that could I, by 
opening each vein in my body, drain out every drop 
of Jarles blood, 1 would gladly do it.” 

“ She’s very aristocratic and very proud,” sneered 
old Jarles with no little anger in his eyes. 

“It’s not that,” replied Aspa Jarles, bitterly. “It 
is because you are so corrupt, so villanous, so bar- 
barous.” 

“She’s remarkably complimentary, really,” said 
old Jarles, shaking his huge head. He had very 
large, very long, and very limber ears, so that when 
he shook his head they wagged, they ,imost flapped. 
“ Hassie, she is not very proud of us, is she? But 
I'll tell you how we came to gain possession of the 
proofs of the lawful, legal marriage of Alvick Ulster, 
now Sir Alvick Ulster, to Aspa Jarles, now called 
Lady Constance Morton. A little of that sherry, 
Hassie, to moisten my tongue.” 

Mr. Wharle filled the old glutton’s glass, and he 
emptied it slowly before he began his story of the 
remarkable discovery of the marriage papers. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


HavinG allowed his sherry to trickle slowly down 
his crane-like neck, the Adam’s apple being very ac- 
tive in sliding up and down the while, old Jarles 
smacked his lips loudly and said: 

“It was very remarkable, I may say providential, 
the discovery of those marriage papers. Ross Chafiton 
came into my office, as I said, and tossed a small 
packet upon my table. 

“*What does that mean?’ says he. 
"em. 

“* Where did you get them,’ says I. 

“*That’s queer,’ says he. ‘I'll tell you,’ says 
he. And he did. 

“* You know,’ says he, ‘one of our friends was 
hanged the other day, Billy Doon, you know !" 

** Yes,’ says I. ‘‘I'vied to save him, but I couldn't. 
Case too plain.’ 

“* Well!’ says Ross Chaffton, ‘I went to see him, 
the night before. In fact, he sent for me. It was 
risky, for I was spotted, and the police were on the 
scent. But I went, disguised as a parson. ‘I'hen Billy 
Doon told me to go to see his wife and ask for anold 
wallet he had hid in an old boot, in his attic. Said 
there were papers in the wallet that had the name of 
Aspa Jarles in ’em. Perhaps they might be of use 
to somebody. Then he told Ross Chaffton how he 
found the papers. ‘One day—more than twenty 
years and more ago,’ says Billy Doon, ‘I was lurking 
in Osborn Park. I was a noted poacher in those 
days. I was lurking under a bush when I spied Mr. 
Alvick Ulster, him as is Sir Alvick now. He crept 
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ng very sly, and looked so like a fox hiding from 
Pe Pais 2 that I followed him, until he stopped in 
a very retired spot, and after looking in every direc- 
tion began to dig a hole. I thought that a very queer 
proceeding, and I watched him as if I was all eyes. 
Having dug a hole quite deep, too, he took some 
papers from his breast pocket, read them over very 
carefully, tore them into a thousand pieces, crum- 
pled them all into a ball, crammed the ball down into 
the hole, got a stick and punched the ball to the very 
bottom of the hole. Then he seemed dissatisfied with 
what he had done; reached down into the hole, pulled 
the ball of torn paper out, took out a flint and steel 
and tried to burn them. He couldn't strike a light. 
He cursed the flint and steel, threw them away and 
again pushed the torn papers into the hole. Then he 
filled up the hole, covered the place with dead leaves, 
and hurried away. When he had been gone awhile,’ 
says Billy Doon, ‘I went to the spot and dug up 
what he had so very carefully hid. Then I made up 
a wad of torn papers of my own, like that he had 
made, put that in the hole and arranged the place so 
that it should look justas he had left it. Little chance 
of making head or tail of a thousand bits of scribbled 
paper, thought I, but I carried them away, and laid 
them aside for arainy-day pastime. I think I was a 
year, off and on, getting the bits in order. My wife 
sewed ’em together, as we matched bit to bit. Just 
after we had ‘em all right, I was arrested and 
clapped into prison for nearly ten years. I served 
ont my time, and found that my wife had mar- 
ried again. I forgot all about the papers, and 
so it went on for years until my wife’s hus- 
band died, and as we could do no better, we mar- 
ried again. Then she told me she had the patch- 
work of papers yet. I did not know what to do with 
the matter. I was afraid of Sir Alvick, for he was 
chief magistrate of his county, and I was a regular 
gaol-bird. So I just kept still ; then when I was ar- 
rested and condemned to be hanged, I thought I 
would get you, Ross Chaffton, as I knew you used to 
live with a Miss Aspa Jarles, to read the papers and 
see if you couldn’t use "em upon Sir Alvick Ulster 
and get my pardon.’ 

“That was all Billy Doon could tell about the 
papers,” remarked old Jarles. “But when Ross 
Chaffton got hold of them, he said to himself, 
‘Here’s a mint of money! Here's gold and galore! 
As for Billy Doon, he may be hanged. This is 
meat for his betters,’ and so he came to me for ad- 
vice. 


“T read the patchwork of torn papers, I did. First 


there was the marriage certificate of the parson, with 
the date and place of the marriage—away in Wales, 
you see, Then there was a leaf of a book, a leaf of 
the register of marriages kept by the parish clerk— 
plainly torn out of the marriage registry. Names of 
witnesses, too, their signatures; in fact, everything 
in legal style. Ross and I hurried to Wales; and 
we hunted up the parson, the clerk, and the wit- 
nesses over there, all who were present when Aspa 
Jarles was married to one Harlow Clayton. Then 
we searched in an old packet of papers which had 
been left by Aspa Jarles with Ross Chaffton, when 
she fled from him, We found many very nice love- 
letters, all signed, ‘ Harlow Clayton,’ and all in the 
handwriting of Sir Alvick Ulster. Then we got 
Clementia to look for Aspa Jarles, we did. Cle- 
nentia, luckily, found her immediately, and entirely 
by accident, for she went to the north of England 
only because we had a suspicion that Aspa Jarles 
had fled towards Scotland. ‘That’s the matter briefly, 
my lady, and you see how Providence befriended the 
good old man who needed repose in his old age.” 
“Not Providence,” replied Aspa Jarles, bitterly. 
“It was he whom you have faithfully served all 
your life—it was the evil one who befriended you.” 
“Favours from any .quarter gratefully received,” 
said old Jarles, vibrating all over with delight. 
“Then we planned how to use our fortune. I can’t 
say 1 very much admire my haughty grandson, 
Major Hark Varly. Hassie is my pet, he is. But 
after you fled from London, leaving both of your 
‘hildren behind you, Ross Chaffton recovered his 
son, aud placed him out to nurse. A great lady—I 
mean Sarah Churchill, Duchess of Marlborough, the 
wife of the great duke—saw the child, conceived a 
fondness for it, and persuaded one of her poor kins- 
women, Miss Abigail Hill, to take care of it. So 
the child was reared under the name of Hark 
Varly ; and, as he grew up, became page, first to 
the Duchess of Marlborough, then to the queen, 
then captain of the queen’s guards, and is now, by 
the influence of his powerful friends, a major, and 
perhaps a colonel. He was early informed that he 
was of doubtful birth. His natural haugltiness was 
80 great that his protectors were forced to tell him. 
They could explain very little, except that no one 
kuew who his parents were. But Ross Chafiton, his 
father, who admired him at a distance, and who 


he was one of the sons of Aspa Jarles, and that, per- 
haps, Sir Alvick Ulster was his father. He was far 
above the sphere of society in which Ross Chaffton 
moved, yet he conceived for the bold highwayman 
an ardent friendship—oh, how very attentively you 
are listening, my lady!” 

“Should I not? Are you not speaking of my son ?” 
replied Aspa Jarles. 

“Your son! Youthink it possible that you might 
love him, eh ?” 

“T think nothing of the kind. I must think 
nothing of the kind,” retorted Aspa Jarles. with 
great bitterness. ‘ You have made it a condition of 
my being spared in this accursed plot of yours, that 
I shall never permit Hark Varly to know that I am 
his mother. You say that he is my son, and it is 
very probable that he may be. I have never seen 
him, nor do I know that he has ever seen me.” 

“Yes he has. Be assured of that,” snapped 
Hassan Wharle, darting at a dish of prunes, and 
coiling his arm around it. 

He did not reach forward, and take hold of any- 
thing, not even of a dish, as other men do. He 
darted out his long, lean arm, and swept it around 
anything he desired to grasp, in a coil, his long fingers 
clinging to it, and sweeping it up to him suddenly, in 
a gust, as it were—as a serpent darts upon its prey, 
and draws it intoits greedy, remorseless spirals. 

It was not often that this amiable grandsire and 
grandson were treated to such bounteous hospitality 
as that of Ulster Manor, and each made the most of 
it, as we have endeavoured to show. 

It was, in their opinion, a kind of triumphal feast, 
in honour of their entrance into the stronghold of 
the enemy. They had stormed the outworks, sur- 
prised the garrison, and already begun to taste the 
spoils. 

“Yes he has seen you, my lady aunt,” said Mr. 
Wharle, as he drew the dish of prunes towards him. 
“ You did not see him. We thought it best that you 
should not see him, knowing him to be your son. 
We did not wish to undeceive him. It is a part of 
our plot that Hark Varly shall not suspect that he 
is your son, nor anybody’s son, éxcept the son of 
Lord Hayward Fitz-Osborn and Lady Alberta, Mar- 
chioness of Galmount. Mind that. He is proud, 
haughty, and all that, and though I believe he is as 
great a scoundrel at heart as ever I saw, if he sus- 
pected we were playing a part with him he would 
wheel on us, and be a very fiend let loose.” 

“ You know him well. I know nothing of him,” 
said Aspa Jarles. ‘“ He may be my son, and it is just 
as probable that he may not be. The child of Aspa 
Jarles and Ross Chaffton may be dead, and this 

oung man may be a son of my sister, Clementia. 

t may be a part of your plot to deceive me as well 
as Hark Varly and others. I eannot tell. Yet you 
say he is my son, and, of course, being unable to say 
positively that he is not, I naturally am in- 
terested in hearing you speak of him. I do not 
think that I could ever love him, for no doubt he has 
learned to despise Aspa Jarles. Go on, Amos Jarles. 
You were saying that he conceived an ardent friend- 
ship for Ross Chaffton.” 

“Yes, he did, and Ross Chaffton has never inti- 
mated to him that he, Hark Varly, is his son,” con- 
tinued old Jarles. “Gad, I believe that if Ross 
Chaffton were to hint such a thing, Hark Varly would 
run him through on the spot. Once, in Ireland, in 
Munster, Ross Chaffton, unwilling that Hark Varly 
should risk his life in a duel with Captain Hugh De 
Lisle, hinted to him that he was very sure that Hugh 
De Lisle was also a son of Aspa Jarles, and there- 
fore his half-brother.” 

“What cause had Ross Chaffton, or anyone else, 
to imagine that Hugh De Lisle was my son?” asked 
Aspa Jarles. 

“To whose care did you consign the child of Al- 
vick Ulster, when you fled from London, my lady ?” 
asked old Jarles. 

“To Simon Sturley, formerly huntsman to Lord 
Hayward,” replied Aspa Jarles. 

“ And the child of Ross Chaffton ?” 

“T left it at the house of Ross Chaffton’s mother.” 

“Very true. But SimonSturley confided your child 
to the care of another, did he not? and neither he nor 
you ever heard of that child afterwards, did you?” 

“You undoubtedly believe so,” thought Aspa 
Jarles, exultingly, for she had a great secret of her 
own stillin her heart, and that heart leaped with de- 
light, as she saw that neither old Jarles nor Hassan 
Wharle suspected the truth. 

“Ah!” she continued to herself, “you were faith- 
ful to me, kind Simon Sturley. I would I could fiud 
you, for I may need your help in this matter.” 

She did not reply to the last question of old 
Jarles, who, indeed, waited for no reply, but con- 
tinued : 

“ Neither you nor Simon Sturley—he calls himself 
John Roffton now—ever heard’ of that child again. 
But Ross Chaffton did.” 





heeded, often, a friend at court, hinted to him that 





“ Ah! great heaven grant that he did not hear the 
truth!” mentally ejaculated Aspa Jarles. 

“ The child was carried to France,” continued old 
Jarles. 

“ He is off the scent,” thought Aspa Jarles. “ The 
child was carried to Scotland.” 

“Tn France the child was reared for several yoars. 
Afterwards it was brought to England, and under 
the name of Hugh De Lisle. Ross Chaffton never 
lost sight of that child from the day he saw Simon 
Sturley place it in the care of an old French soldier, 
until within a few years. We know now that Hugh 
De Lisle is dead. We know that Hugh De Lisle 
was the child of Aspa Jarles and Sir Alvick Ulster.” 

“Very well. Haveitso. No doubt you are far 
better informed than I am,” replied Aspa Jarles, 
coldly. 

We did not know this until Ross Chaffton informed 
us in London, after we had read and consulted over 
the patchwork of papers found by Billy Doon. Then, 
as we knew Hugh De Lisle was dead—shot, my 
faith, by the command of his-own father—we made 
up our minds what to do. When Ross Chaffton and 
T went over to Wales, we visited a village called 
Glenvyth, where for several years Hark Varly had 
been reared, in his infancy and boyhood. ~ Ross 
Chaffton knew that very well, for he had never lost 
sight of his son, being very glad that others had 
taken such excellent care of him. Naturally he 
made inquiries of the style and character the lad had 
borne in the village, and was told by an old woman 
that there never had been seen so fair and promis- 
ing a child in that village since Lord Hayward, Mai 
quis of Galmount, brought his infant Edward Charles 
there. 

“The old woman had been the nurse of this infant, 
Edward Charles, and spoke so much of the beauty vi 
the child that we who knew the parties well, asked 
a hundred idle questions where, otherwise, we 
would not have asked one. The old woman was in 
her dotage, she was, but she remembered many 
things. She said that Edward Charles did not die 
in that village, she knew. She vowed that there was 
a mystery about the disappearance of the child, and 
admitted that she had received a large sum of 
money from Lord Hayward to keep her tongue 
still, My heart! nobody but Amos Jarles could 
have wormed her secrets from her—he half per- 
suaded, half scared her. I got it all, though. 
The child Edward Charles did not die in that vil- 
lage, although there was asham funeral and all that: 
But the child disappeared—no doubt of that. The 
old woman said that Hark Varly was brought to the 
same village, two or three years after ; and, as luck 
would have it, she was selected as his nurse. She 
said the resemblance of Hark Varly to Edward 
Charles was astonishing; and but that she knew 
Edward Charles would have been three years older, 
she could almost have believed Hark Varly was [Lid- 
ward Charles.” 

“There’s where you got the first idea to make 
Hark Varly a marquis,” remarked Mr. Wharle, trium- 
phantly. , 

“Yes. Until then we had no idea of making a 
baronet of you, Hassie,” replied old Jarles. ‘“ We, 
up to that time, intended to prove that Hark Varly 
was the heir of Ulster, the son of Sir Alvick and 
Aspa Jarles.” 

“Leaving me totally unprovided for,” remarked 
Mr. Wharle. ‘ How very lucky it was for me that 
my honoured grandsire fell in with that old woman 
—bless her old garrulous heart and tongue !” 

(To be continued.) 





MICHEL-DEVER. 
———_—_@——__—_ 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


WHEN the repast was over, Latourled Claire into 
the music-room, and asked her te play for him. She 
had become a brilliant performer on both harp aud 
piano, and she asked him which he preferred. 

“The harp, of course,” he said, “for that will dis- 
play not only your proficiency as a musician, but 
show to advantage the grace and beauty of your 
person. For the little while I have you to myscli, | 
wish to enjoy all your powers of enchantment.” 

“You flatter charmingly,” responded Claire, with 
a gay laugh. “I shall do my best to entrance you, 
but you must not expect to hear me sing like a prima 
donna. My voice has been thoroughly trained, but 
it is not one of great compass.” 

“It will please me all the better for that. I like 
music that speaks to the soul, and fashionable sing- 
ing rarely has that power. Give me something soit 
and thrilling.” 

She placed herself beside the magnificent harp, 
swept the strings with skilful fingers, and after play- 
ing a prelude, struck into an old melody which she 
had learned from her father. 
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Latour listened a few moments, then threw him- 
self upon the couch, and buried his face in the 
cushions. He presently looked up, and in a pained 
voice, said: 

“ Not that strain, Claire. It carries me back to 
my youth, and evokes too many painful memories. 
My father played it on his violin, and it is the first 
tune Ican remember. He was master of the instru- 
ment, as you know, and could have retrieved his 
broken fortunes as a musician, if he would have con- 
sented to adopt such a calling.” 

“T have his violin,” said Olaire, “and he taught 
me to play upon it, too. Would you like to hear the 
old cremona again ?” ; 

“Above all things. The sight and sound of it 
would bring him more vividly before me than any- 
thing else could.” 

Claire left the room, and after a brief absence re- 
turned, bearing the carefully preserved instrument 
in her hand, 

She smilingly said : 

“T have brought this to cheer, not to depress you, 
Armand. If our father can look down upon us 
from his heavenly abode, he is blessing the reunion 
of his children, and smiling upon the son he un- 
fortunately understood too little. Ishall not play 
a requiem to his memory, for he is happy, I feel as- 
sured, A joyful pwan will please his spirit better, 
if it be now lingering near us.” 

As in the old days, in the far-away land of her birth, 
Claire struck into a gay air and danced in time to it 
through the room, the lights flashing on her airy 
and brilliant figure, displaying all its grace and sym- 
metry. 

Her brother looked on with delight, and when she 
paused before him at the close of her ynique perfor- 
mance and made a deep salaam, he said: 

“Yon are a skilful exorcist, Claire. The gloom 
that was creeping over me has been dispelled as if by 
magic. Ihave seen the famous dancing girls of the 
East, but among them there was not one to compare 
with you, Child, do yon know that you wear the magic 
cestus of Venus, which must bring to your feet both 
young and old? I can understand now, and almost 
forgive, the infatuation that led young Courtnay to 
act as he did.” 

With a brilliant smile she asked: 

“Do you really think that no one will be able to 
resist me if I choose to play the part of a Circe ?” 

“He would be more than manif he could,” was 
the re, ly. 

An expression of triumphant power irradiated her 
face, and she impulsively exclaimed : 

“How glad I am to hear you say that! Oh! 
brother, I have laboured for this end; I have tried 
to make myself irresistible, that I may yet bring home 
to the heart that outraged mine, all and more than 
he made me suffer.” 

“What! would you waste your fascinations on 
such a man as that? Do you believe him to be 
worth a thought from a Peri like yourself? My dear 
Claire, do not sacrifice your life to an idea. Thrust 
the memory of those days into oblivion; neverspeak 
or think of him, or I shall be tempted to bring him 
to an account for his, conduct to you.” 

“ But, Armand, I have vowed within my soul that 
Walter Thorne shall yet acknowledge that I was un- 
lawfully put away ; that our marriage was legal in 
all its forms, and that there was no just ground for 
repudiating me. I will win him back yet; make him 
adore me, and then he too shall know what it is to be 
deserted by the one he loves,” 

“Ah, bah! don’t cherish so absurd a dream. He 
is unworthy of all that trouble. You are dead 
to him; live now for yourself and for me. Enjoy 
the brilliant life I shall give you, without casting 
back a regret. Heaven sends retribution, even in this 
world, to all wrong-doers, and you can safely leave 
this Thorne to his justice.” 

“T must do so till—till my rival passes from the 
stage ; but then I-——” 

Latour interrupted her: 

“T hope the wife who usurped your place willlive 
till we are all ready to put on the robes of immor- 
tality. It will be best for you if she does; but 
seriously, dear Claire, I would not have a bright, 
sweet spirit such as yours marred, by thus hoarding 
thoughts of vengeance against another. How can 
you ask heaven to forgive, if you tenaciously hold 
to this insane purpose ?” 

Her face drooped upon her hands, and she stood 
silent a few moments. Then raising it, she quietly 
said : 

“ We will talk of this no more, Armand ; but one 
thing must be settled. What name shall I bear in 
the character of a young widow? It must not be 
either yours or my father’s, or gossip may make 
itself busy with my antecedents.” 

“Under what name were you enrolled in your 
school ?” 


“As the adopted daughter of Mrs, Courtaay. I 


| went by her name, but J do not wish to retain that, 
| when I am entitled to one of my own,” 

“You would not surely be introduced as Madame 
Thorne ?” 

“No. But I shall not give up my right to Walter’s 
name altogether. I will translate it into your lan- 
guage, and call myself Madame L’Epine. How do 
you approve of that?” 

Latour saw how deeply in earnest she was, and 
after sorrowfully regarding her a brief space, said: 

“Tf it will gratify you to bear the shadow of 
that man’s name, as you hold the dim relation 
of wife to him, I will not refuse my sanction; but it 
is given on the condition that his true name shall 
never be mentioned between us again. But that he 
has given me the power to claim you as my com- 
panion by acting in the base manner he.did, I would 
not allow the same world to hold us both. As it is, 
it will not be well for him ever to cross my path.” 

Claire shivered, but she calmly said: 

“T will mention him no more. Henceforth I am 
Madame L’Epine; that will suffice for the present. 
What the future may bring forth neither you nor I 
can foresee. Let us resume our music. I am sure 
that you also play on the violin; take it, and let me 
hear you,” 

Without uttering a word, Latour took the violin, 
and executed a difficult movement. Claire placed 
herself before the fine-toned piano, and improvised 
an accompaniment. Suddenly he seemed possessed 
by a musical demon. Air after air was played 
with the skill of a master, and Claire still continued 
to strike. the chords that harmonized with them. At 
length he laid the violin aside, and said: 

“T believe the spirit of my father has moved my 
arm to-night; never before have I played so well, 
yet 1am much out of practice. Good-night, Claire. 
It is not late, but I feel exhausted, and I have some- 
thing to do in my laboratory. You can amuse 
yourself with your books and music for the remain- 
der of the evening. To-morrow you will have your 
friends to entertain, and I hope you will be happy 
with them.” 

He kissed her brow, and left the room as if un- 
willing to break the spell the music had left upou 
him. 

Claire, still thrilling with excitement, tried to 
quiet her nerves by playing on, and till a late hour 
of the night the lonely experimenter in the distant 
tower faintly heard the vibrations of the music 
echoing through the walls so long unaccustomed to 
such sounds. 

But in the absorption of his favourite pursuit, 
Latour soon ceased to heed them, or to think of the 
new influence that had come into his arid life. It 
was strange that a man of hard, practical sense, in 
the ordinary affairs of life, should have yielded his 
mind to the visionary schemes, which filled that of 
the chemist ; but no seeker after this delusive phan- 
tom was ever more earnest in his belief, that ulti- 
mate success would crown his efforts to discover the 
secret of the transmutation of metals, than M. Latour 
was. 
Already had he wasted immense sums on this vain 
chimera, and large. as his fortune was, there was 
danger that his crucibles would ultimately absorb it 
all. On this night he found that nothing would work 
well, and he finally concluded that he was himself 
unfitted for the labour he had undertaken. His nerves 
were unstrung, and atalate hour he suffered the fire 
in the furnace to slacken, and threw open the windows 
of the tower. 

As he stood in the deep silence of midnight, look- 
ing out upon the blue vault of heaven thickly studded 
with stars, he saddenly felt as if a cold hand was 
laid upon his heart, and a spiritual voice seemed to 
whisper to his inner consciousness : 

“ You are risking all for naught ; you will go on to 
the fatal end, but you have first a duty to perférm by 
her who has no other to look to. Give, while you 
possess the power to do so honourabiy. Secure to 
Claire the means of living in the affluence for which 
you will give her a taste; that done, make what use 
you please with the wealth you have so hardly won.” 

Cold drops burst out upon his forehead, so strongly 
was he impressed that something not of earth was 
near him. 

He turned slowly, and surveyed the brilliantly 
lighted room , but not even a shadow was visible; 
an@ throwing himself upon his chair, he muttered : 

“ Whether the warning were sypernatural or only 
the suggestion of my own better judgment, it will be 
well to act upon it, and that too without delay. I 
shall die as my father did—alone, and in the night. 
Death stealson the men of our race as a thief in the 
darkness, and for generations not one hag been able 
to escape the doom. I am not old, but I am broken 
down before my time by all I have passed through, 
My debt to my father must be paid with noble 
interest, for this enchanting child shall never suffer 
through me.” 








Late as the hour was, he opened his desk, ang 
drew up the draft of a settlement to be made oy 
Claire. The next day it was taken to his lawyor 
and promptly executed; he gave her the chiteay of 
Latour, with the small estate attached to it, and ay 
income of thirty thousand francs was secured to her 
from other sources, 

This done, the remainder of his fortune Latoyr 
considered himself entitled to risk in any way he 
chose, though he firmly adhered to the belief tha: 
he would eventually increase it beyond the power of 
imagination to grasp, and become the benefactor of 
the human race through the results of his chemica] 
combinations. 

A week later, when he presented this magnificent 
gift to his sister, she exclaimed: _ 

“ Thirty thousand a-year for my own use! It js 
too much, Armand ; and how can you give me your 
ancestral home? I thought it was entailed.” 

“There is no such law in France now. Latour 
came to me through the will of my uncle, as it’ will 
to you through mine. TI have.no other on whom to 
bestow it, and I wish you to feel that you have as 
good a right here as I have. “Asto the income, it is 
but a tithe of mine, and you will find ample use for 
it in the brilliant circle in which you will soon be- 
come a member. Many Parisian women spend thrice 
as much annually on their toilette. Your allowance, 
with the presents I shall make you, will enable you 
to be what I wish to see you—one of the best dressed 
women in our extravagant city.” 

She radiantly replied: 

“T should.think so, indeed! The sum seems in- 
exhaustible tovme in so short a space of time as a 
year. 1 will not deny that I love splendour, but I 
love still better the generous man who has secured 
me independence for life. I should not have found 
it difficult to ask you for what I wanted, Armand, 
but it is.as well for me to know how far I may go 
without encroaching on your liberality. I shall keep 
within my income, let temptations assail me as they 


may.’ 

So Claire had then, but in the scenes in which 
she soon began to play a conspicuous part, she found 
that, with her extravagant tastes and careless disre- 
gard of money, it was not so easy to keep her pro- 
mise a8 she had supposed. 

More than once co brother came to the rescue, 
and paid bills for her so large that she feared even 
to look at the sum total. But he always consoled 
her by saying: 

“ What is mine is yours, to use as you please. As 
long as my fortune lasts, you shall enjoy it to the 
utmost, in the way most agreeable to you.” 

So Claire had new bills, gave with a liberal hand, 
and as she had said—she had her swing, happily un- 
conscious that this golden Pactolus might fail, and 
her own settlement be all that remained of the 
wealth accumulated by years of toil and distasteful 
ae beneath the burning sun of an eastern 
elime. 

Yet what Claire so prodigally squandered was a 
mere trifle in comparison with that which was de- 
voured by the homely furnace in the old tower. 

Like the cry of the Moloch, it was ever, Give— 
give! and nothipg was yielded in return save the 
residuum of that ponderous metal which weighed as 
a nightmare on the soul of the experimenter. Yet 
he still clung to his infatuation—still believed that 
a triumphant result would yet be obtained, and his 
labours eventually meet their reward. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Soon after breakfast was over on the following 
morning, a new and elegantly-appointed equipage 
was driven to the door, drawn by a pair of Arabian 
horses, which had been brought by M. Latour from 
the East. A driver and footman in livery stood ready 
to take their new mistress to Paris. 

+ Claire was enraptured with this new proof of her 
brother’s liberality, and expressed herself in glowing 
terms to him. He smilingly said: 

“ This is your carriage, madame, but I have ordered 
a pony phaeton for you, that you may drive yourself, 
as the English ladies do, Of course, one reared in 
the country, as you have been, knows how to ride on 
horseback, and, in my stable, is another Arabian, as 
gentle as a lamb, yet as swift as the wind. Saladin 
shall be yours, and you can order an equestrian outit 
as soon as you please.” 

“ Of course I shall do that, and lose no time in get- 
ting mounted. I am passionately fond of riding, aud 
no gift could be more acceptable to me. You really 
overwhelm me, Armand, and, if I did not believe you 
to be as rich as you are liberal, I should hesitate 
about accepting so much from you.” 

“Hush, child! If I did not lavish my money 08 
you, I should throw it away in some other manner 
less productive of pleasure to myself. To witness 
your radiant delight is asource of gratification to me 
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Iam thankful to be able to make one human being 


happy-” 
“You may feel assured that you render me so, my 


dear brother. I seem suddenly to have stepped into 
fairyland. Aw revoir. Ishall bring back mamma and 
Julia to visit the good magician, who is better than 
Midas, for he turns gold into everything that can 
minister to taste and enjoyment.” 

Latour placed her in the carriage, and closing the 
door himself, said: 

“ | have business to attend to in the city, and I 
shall follow you in half an hour; but you will not 
see me, for 1 must consult with my lawyer. When 
I return I hope to find you established here with your 
friends.” 

Claire nodded, smiled, and the carriage rolled 
through the long avenue, in which men were busily 
at work, completing the renovation which had been 
commenced on the day. The long-ne- 
glected grounds Bad! y assumed the trim and 
well-kept appearance of # gentleman's park ; and the 
heart of the young: housekeeper swelled with pride 
and exultation ag she theught that all this had been 
done for her salte. 

Then a sigh arese from the depths of her soul 
as she remembered her father—his days of toil 
and privation, wilfully endured, when son was 
rolling in wealth, and amxious to use it for him as 
liberally ag he wagpouring it forth upon her. But it 
was too late to grieve for that now, and Olaire, in 
the bright present, seen forgot the sombre past ; 
forgot almest thet she was the repudiated wife of 
Walter Thorne, with vow of retribution registered 


against him, 

On gaining the city she drove first to her modiste, 
and ordered @ vitlimg-habit and hat of the newest 
style. On reaching Mrs. Courtnay’s lodgings 
found her quite ready to leave, and Julia wae im the 
wildest spirits at the prospect of freedom from les- 
sons, and the enjoyment of country pleasures. 

Old Betty, too, was radiant, for the air of Paris 
did not agree with her, and the duties of waiting- 
maid had long since proved so onerous, that she had 
petitioned her mistress to allow her to assume those 
of cook in the modest establishment kept by her. 
Betty had learned to speak a wretched jargon, which 
she called Frenchy; she managed to make herself in- 
telligible to the class she was thrown among. 

Her foreign experiences would have been very 
entertaining if they could have been taken down in 
her own language, and spiced with her comments on 
the doings of the munsheers, as she called all French 
people, irrespective of sex. 

Claire langhed when she thought of the meeting 
between her old nurse and Zolande, and wondered 
what would result from it. 

betty was sent out in a light wagonette in charge 
of the luggage, and the two ladies took their places 
in the carriage, accompanied by Julia. After a very 
pleasant drive they reached the lodge and passed 
under the shade of the trees that formed the long 
avenue. In some surprise at the neat appearance 
of the grounds, Mrs. Courtnay said : e 

“From your description ef Latour, I expected to 
find it in rather a dilapidated condition ; but every- 
thing seems in perfect order to me.” 

“So itis now; my brother is a good genius, and 
he has literally caused the wilderness to blossom as 
the rose in the short space of twenty-four hours. 
Order has been brought out of chaos, for when I first 
saw the place two days ago it was almost like an In- 
dian jungle. Armand is a wonderful man, for he has 
not only had this transformation accomplished, but 
he has already organized ‘his household on a liberal 
footing, and brought to the chateau what he thought 
would particularly please me. My brother will try 
to make me happy, and I intend to be so, in spite of 
all drawbacks.” 

_“T can see no reason why you should not, my dear. 
Your lot, after all your trials, promises to be a most 
fortunate one. Love and care are necessary to 8 
Woman's happiness, and these you will receive from 
your brother. Fraternal affection is quite as precious 
as conjugal, and often affords more serene enjoy- 
ment. An object to love is what the heart craves, 
and what matters it whether it be brother, child or 
husband, provided it is worthy ?” 

“I shall try to adopt your philosophy, mamma, 
and after my experience, 1 certainly shall not pine for 
wedded bliss. That would be the last degree of 
weakness, not to call it positive imbecility.” 

“Why, Claire, do you never intend to get married 
again?” asked Julia, with ‘widely distended eyes. 
“You are so pretty that somebody will have you. I 
wanted Andrew to ask you first, but he would court 
cousin Emma. She is very pretty, but I love you best.” 

Mrs. Courtnay had thought it best to conceal from 
Julia the attempted abduction made by her brother, 
and she merely accounted for Claire's absence that 
evening by saying that an accident had happened 
Which led toa meeting with M. Latour, and he had 


she | terraced 


1g his sister to his chateau. She now coldly 
said: 

“Do not talk nonsense, Julia. Andrew and Claire 
fully understand each other, and much as I am 
attached to her, I think she will be happier here 
than with us. When Emma becomes your sister, 
you will transfer your enthusiastic affection to her, 
and soon think no one like her.” 

“Cousin Emma isn’t bright, gay, and bewitching 
as my Claire is, and I shall never think as much of 
her,” asserted Julia; “but I shall like her well 
enough, I daresay, whem she comes to live at the 
Grange.” 

“Of course you will, pet,” said her friend ; “but 
look—there is Latour. The central portion was 
once @ feudal stronghold, and Armand says it was 
built-centuries ago. More than once it has beem be- 


sieged, but never taken. In the revolution # 
of aristocrats took refuge in it, were fr sn 


-among them was killed. My brother's uncle had 
fled to Dngland; his property was confiscated and.» 
price set on his head. When Napoleon restored 
order again, he came back, and regained what was 
left.of his fortune ; but it would have been a peer 
imheritance for Armand, if he had net possessed 
something of his: own. to-add to it.” 


Julia grew and : 

aif pople howe heen billed here, I shall be afraid 
to-sleep in Latowr:”” 

“But, my dear child, you will not be shut up in 

the tower. My brother has appropriated that, and 
the wing we shal] inhabit was built within the last 
thirty years. It is all modern and handsomely fitted 
up.” 
The carriage here drew up in front of a flight of 
which led to the door. Stone urns. 
| filled with in full bloom had been ie 
each‘side of the flagged wall —— house, 
and through this fragrant avenue. conducted 
her friends, and offered them a graceful welcome to 
her new home. 

She then led the way to the apartment prepared 
for Mrs. Courtnay, and with the gleeful abandon of 
a child, pointed out all the improvements her 
brother bad made in the brief space of time at his 
command. 

But another agreeable surprise awaited her. On 
the toilette was a dressing-case of papier maché with 
mountings of gold of excellent workmanship. 
Within the open lid lay a slip of paper on which was 
written: “ From Claire to her beloved benefactress.” 

Mrs. Courtnay glanced at the words, flushed 
slightly, and said: 

“ You are a most extravagant creature, Claire ; and 
I fear that you are attempting to pay me in costly 
gifts for what I have freely done for you.” 

“Indeed, you wrong me, mamma. This is from 
my brother, given in my name, and of course you 
cannot refuse it. I was not even aware of his inten- 
tion to afford me this gratification. Let us examine 
the interior, for I think that Julia hes not been over- 
looked, and we shall find something pretty intended 
‘for her. Armand delights in pleasant surprises.” 

Mrs. Courtnay took up a parcel wrapped in paper, 
and labelled with her daughter’s name. 

“This is for Julia, and it was left for her to open 
herself, I suppose.” 

Julia eagerly sprang forward, cut the strings, and 
unjolding several wrappings of tissue paper, dis- 
played an enamelled egg with her ni me set in seed 
pearls upon the side. A little examination disclosed 
® spring which, on being touched, opened the lid, and 
a tiny bird sprang out, quivering its wings upon a 
green spray. It sang @ fashionable air, and when 
the performance was closed, returned to the nest 
within, and the egg closed of itself. The little girl 
was almost wild with delight. 

“ What an exquisite present,” she exclaimed. “I 
have always wanted a musical box, and this is the 
most beautiful one that could be imagined. Why, 
Claire, your brother must be as rich as the ancient 
king I was reading about the other day, to be able to 
give so much away.” 

“ My dear, he would give you and your mother 
half his fortune for taking care of me so long, if he 
could only induce her to accept it. The cost of these 
things is a mere bagatelle to what mamma has ex- 
pended for me; but that is not what you must con- 
sider. You must comprehend the feeling that prompts 
the gift, otherwise Armand will consider his efforts 
to please you a failure.” 

“T believe I understand. M. Latour likes to see 
people happy, and I am sure he has made me so.” 

er mother smiled and said: 

“And I, too, Julia, am gratified by these elegant 
offerings to both of us. But, Claire, you must make 
your brother understand that these must be the last, 
or I shall feel tempted to decline his hospitality 
during my stay in France.” 

“Do not make such a threat as that, mamma, 





by the sans-enlottes, and fought till the last man} 





though there is little danger that you would be 
allowed to carry it into effect. Armand has too 
much tact not to know how far he may go, but he 
feels the obligations lam under to you, and he natu- 
rally wishes to make some slight return for them. 
I will leave you now to prepare for luncheon; after 
that is over we can amuse ourselves till my brother's 
return. Dinner will be served at five, and he will 
be here then.” 

M. Latour came back in time for dinner, and the 
cordial pleasure he manifested in the society of his 
guests, made Mrs. Courtnay feel perfectly at home in 


his house. : 

In the evening had music, and when the two 
girls were tired of , they went out into the 
soft summer night, promenaded on the terrace 
walk beneath the windows, leaving M. Latour and 
Mrs. Courtnay in earnest conversation. . 

Their subject was Claire, and after returning his 
warmest thanks for all Mrs, Courtmay had done for 
his sister, Latour went on: 

“The crowning grace, dear will now be 
to remain with us till Claire is fairly launched into 
society. A maternal friend will be invaluable to her 
in her first season, yet she objects to having a 
stranger brought hither as a companion for her. 


} Your son will not care to return to his native land, 


till he has had time to recover from his recent dis-. 
appointment ; he can visit those portions of Europe 
which are yet unknown to him, and bring back a 
store of observations that will be useful to him 
throu t his future life. Nothing dissipates sor- 
row like travel, I know from experience. While Mr. 
Courtnay ues his travels, you can remain with 
your t protege, and guard her in her new career.” 

“] would gladly do so if it were possible, for I 
feel the deepest interest in Olaire, and I dread for 
her the unlimited freedom and indulgence you seem 
ready to grant her. She is too young to be left 
without some guiding hand to restrain her, yet I 
cannot at present see my way clear to becoming the 
friend you think she will need. I have been long 
absent from my home, and I fear that my return is 
almost a necessity. I shall, however, be guided by 
my son’s wishes. If he shrinks from going back at 
the time proposed, I must remain in Europe till he is 
ready to accompany me. Should Andrew wish to ex- 
tend his travels, I will gladly accept the positicn of 
chaperon to my godchild. It is difficult to give her 
up even to you, M. Latour, and but for this unfor- 
tumate infatuation on the part of my son, I should 
never have given my cousent to do so.” 

“T am not surprised at that, for Claire has already 
wound herself into my affections so deeply that I 
should have a hard struggle if I were called on to 
part from her. But she assures me that I shall never 
be required to do that. Her unhappy experience 
has disgusted her with the thought of marriage, al- 
though I consider her free to form new ties, if she 
can be won to love any other man than the one who 
so basely treated her.” 

* You believe as I do then, that Claire still che- 
rishes a tender feeling for Walter Thorne, in spite of 
his shameful conduct to her ?” 

“Tam afraid that underlying all her bitterness and 
scorn for him, is the memory of what he once was to 
her. Claire is scarcely conscious.of this herself, but 
if such were not the fact, she would not so tenaciously 
cling to the hope, that she shall yet be reclaimed by 
him. She declares that she would only return to 
Thorne to bring retribution upon him ; but to accom- 
plish that, she must deaden all the finer impulses of 
her nature, and become what I should be sorry to be- 
lieve she could ever be.” 

“Olaire must give up that fatal delusion, monsieur. 
If she does not, it will become the bane of her life. I 
rejoice in the agreeable future opening before her, as 
the surest means of giving her a rational view of her 
actual position. When she is a brilliant and courted 
woman of society, the memory of those wretched 
days must gradually fade away. She will have no 
time to think of them, or to resent the wrong of 
which she was the victim.” 

“ She gave me a brief outline of her unhappy bis- 
tory,” said Latour, “ on the first evening we met, bu: 
it seemed to excite her so painfully to speak of those 
events, that I didnot ask for details. But if you will 
give them, I shall be very glad to hear them.” 

Mrs. Courtnay commenced with the arrival of 
Thorne in the valley, and gave a clear account of all 
that had occurred during his stay. She excused 
Claire’s elopement by stating that the inexperienced 
child believed the consent given to her union with 
her lover by M. Lapierre, on the night of his 
decease, was sufficient sanction without appealing to 
herself. 

When she had fiuished, Latour thoughtfully said : 

“Tt is a story which might be held up as a warn- | 
ing to every wilful and impulsive girl. I believe, 
after all, that our system is best, In your country 
too much freedom is granted to the young. In 
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France, a child such as Claire then was, would be 
too strictly guarded to allow her the chance to ex- 
perience such a passion while she should have been 
occupied with her studies. I am only surprised that 
my father depaxted so far from the customs of his 
native land as to permit this stranger the opportunity 
to win her from him.” 

““M. Lapierre was so situated that he could not 
prevent it. Ireceived Mr. Thorne as my guest as 
soon as he would consent to be removed, but the 
mischief was then done. The young people had 
fallen irrevocably in love with each other, for Walter 
Thorne was as deeply infatuated with Claire as a 
man can be. I have never doubted that he loved 
her truly and sincerely. I believe that he hoped to 
obtain the forgiveness of his father for tae step he 
took, though I must admit that he acted most dis- 
honourably in showing forged letters to your father 
and myself.” 

“If Thorne had been as sincere as you believe, do 
von think he could have given his hand to another 
woman ?” 

~ He was betrothed to Miss Willard before he met 
with Claire, and his father held him to his pledges 
under a threat of disinheritance. He was not a man 
who could make his way in the world, and when 
ruin stared him in the face, I suppose he thought it 
better to give up the choice of his own heart than 
to bring her to poverty. He knew nothing of you, 
or of Claire’s claim upon you, or the result might 
have been different.” 

“ T only wish he could have known how gladly I 
would have purchased happiness for my sister at 
any cost, for it is a fearful thing to have the heart 
thrown back upon itself, as hers has been. Badly 
as that man has acted, she loved him; and he might 
have made her an affectionate and kind husband. 
As it is, she is cast a waif upon life, embittered 
against my sex, and ready to use her power to charm 
against the whole race of man. It is a dangerous 
career on which she is about to embark, but who 
can arrest her in it ?” 

“ You alone possess that power, monsieur. Your 
influence can accomplish a great deal with Claire, for 
she already loves and honours you almost as highly 
as she once did her father.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“I am but a dreamer, and not a man of society. 
it palled upon me long ago, and I gave it up. Claire 
will be the life and soul of scenes that would now 

*only weary me; and to others I must relinquish the 
task of guiding her through the maelstrom of fashion 
and folly into which she will so eagerly pluage. I 
cau refuse her nothing that she desires, and I can- 
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not assume the onerous character of Mentor to one 
whose tenderest affection I am so anxious to appro- 
priate.” 

“Yet it is your duty to guard her in every pos- 
sible way.” ‘ 

“ Duty is a hard taskmaster,” he replied, with a 
smile. “I promise to do my best for her, but I 
cannot pledge myself to restrain her freedom in any 
way. She wishes to be presented to society as a 
widow, and that frees her from the trammels of 
young ladyhood at once. She also insists that the 
name of her husband shall not be entirely relin- 
quished. She will call herself Madame L’Epine; 
and, unable to resist her entreaties, I have consented 
that she shall do so.” 

Mrs. Courtnay listened in surprise. She said: 

“From that i perceive that Claire is as tenacious 
of her purpose as ever. The only hope I have to 
save her from herself is, in the long life of her rival. 
While Mrs. Thorne lives she will do nothing against 
her husband, for she asserts that all she desires is to 
have the legality of her own marriage declared among 
those who make up his world. She could very well 
afford to bear the censure of people she knows or 
cares little about, if she could be induced tothink so.” 

“Tagree with you, and I shall try every effort 
to make her adopt our views on this subject. But 
we must be very tender with her, Mrs. Courtnay, for 
she has suffered keenly, and no one can foretell what 
may yet be in reserve for her. I can never exercise 
authority over her, for she already winds me around 
her fingers, and does with me what she pleases. To 
strew flowers on her path shall be the aim of my life, 
and if I could pluck every thorn from them I would 
gladly do it. While I live I shail stand as a barrier 
between her and that man, even if his wife should 
die; but when I am gone she must guide her own 
bark, either to shipwreck or safety. I can only pray 
that it may be the last.” 

With, a faint smile, Mrs. Courtnay replied: 

“T see plainly that you are as much the slave of 
this young creature as the most devoted of her 
adorers will be. She must possess some subtle charm 
for your sex that is inscrutable to ours, for she acquires 
influence over every man thatis thrown intointimate 
association with her. My poor boy has loved her 
from her childhood, yet I was blind enough to imagine 
that when she was placed beyond his reach, he would 
forget his early attachment to her. I will frankly 
say that, fond as I am of Claire, I do not wish her 
to become Andrew’s wife, for they possess too much 
of the same temperament to have been happy toge- 
ther. Yet perhaps it would have been better for 
both if fate had not thwarted their union.” 





“ Perhaps so, but who can tell? We are but blind 
agents of destiny, and supreme intelligence alone 
can see what is for the best. We must leave results 
in the hand of heaven, and do what seems to us 
right.” 

At that moment Claire came in, followed by Julia. 
M. Latour asked for more music, and the three per- 
formed concerted pieces together—Claire on the harp, 
Julia the piano, and Latour the violin. 

At alate hour the party separated for the night, 
and Julia held up her cheek to be kissed by her host, 
as she naively said: 

“I like you, monsieur, and you may kiss me as 
Uncle Lapierre used to do when I was a good girl. I 
am going to make my beautiful bird sing his pretty 
song, ang then pray to heaven to make you as happy 
as you have made me by yourcharming present. It 
is better than a live bird in a cage, for that might 
pine for freedom, but that this one likes his little 
nest is proved by his slipping back into it so nicely 
when his chant is ended.” 

“T am glad you like your little toy, pétite. Yes, 
pray for me, my child, for the prayers of sueh inuo- 
cents as you, are heard by Him who has said that 
the angels of little children are always near Him.” 

He kissed the smooth cheek, pressed his lips to 
the brow of Claire, and offered his hand to Mrs. 
Courtnay. 

She smilingly said: 

“Good-night. I have passed a most delightful 
day beneath your roof, M. Latour, and I have no 
doubt it will be followed by many others equally 
pleasant. I shall linger in these charming shades as 
long as I consistently can, and when I leave them | 
shall carry with me many agreeable memories.” 

“The longer you remain with us, madam, the 
better. I trust that your slumbers will be visite: 
only by dreams as pleasant as your society has made 
the few past hours to me.” 

Claire accompanied Mrs. Courtnay to hor chamber, 
where she found Betty in a state of great elation over 
the present of a poplin dress, which had been seut 
to her by the master of the house. 

Claire had talked to her brother much of her nurse ; 
and, with his usual thoughtful kindness, M. Latour 
had remembered the old woman, while in town, 111 

urchased for her what he thought would most please 
er fancy. 

Half an hour Jater the ch&teau was buried in re- 
pose, save the tower room. There the tireless 
experimenter resumed his labours until day was 1)- 
proaching, but with no more satisfactory result thau 
before. 

(To be continued.) 
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COPPER AND GOLD. . 
——$_———————_ 
CHAPTER XXI. 


“T am neither mad nor intoxicated,” said Glenville, 
resolutely, “ Oh, I know that you can kill me; but you 
had better hear all I have to say first. Here, read 
that—it was written by Clarence Parmond. When 
you have read it, sir, I will tell you how I got it and 
where its writer is.” 

He drew forth a small roll of papers from a 
* tube, an inch in diameter and about six inches 
ong. 

The manner of Glenville towards Sherlock was 
very respectful, for he feared him—dreaded his 
streigth, daring, and success in crushing all who op- 
posed him. 

Sherlock opened the roll of papers, and from their 
ceutre fell out a sheet of different colour and tex- 
ture from the others, covered with hieroglyphic 
characters. " 

_As Sherlock’s eye fell upon this sheet he started 
visibly, darted a glance of surprise first towards the 
marble mantelpiece and then into Glenville’s face. 

“Yes,” said the latter, “that is the traitor—the 
mautelpiece—but read.” 

Sherlock glanced upon the first page and asked, in 
a cold, stern voice, while his sudden paleness be- 
came even visible beneath the dye with which he dis- 
figured his fair, florid complexion: 

“ Whose writing is this ?” 

" : repeat, sir. It was written by Clarence Par- 
monc B 

“There may be more of that name than the young 
sculptor,” said Sherlock. 

“I mean Clarence Parmond, the young sculptor— 
the son of Carlo di Magnasco, who was condemned 
for attempting to assassinate a priest in Rome. I 
mean Clarence Parmond, the lover of Hermione— 
Clarence Parmond, whom you warned me not to in- 
jure,” replied Glenville. 

Sherlock, who read a page at a glance, as it were, 
Soon mastered the whole, which was as follows, in a 
clear, bold hand: 

“What I here write reveals an intended crime of 
SO great a magnitude that few will Lelieve it possi- 
ble. On the 3rd of August last, 1835, an order which 
read as follows was left upon the office slate of Ran- 
leff and Co., marble dealers, St. Louis-street : 

“*A new marble mantelpiece is needed at No. 





— Toulouse-street. Call immediately. 
r ‘Mites SuERLOCK,’ | 
-ly attention was called to this order by oue of | 
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[CLARENCE PARMOND'S FATE. ] 


the principals of the firm—I then being, as now, fore- 
man of the yard. 

“Tn ‘No. — Toulouse-street,’ I recognized the 
house formerly the property of Victor La Force, and 
in‘ Miles Sherlock’ I recognized the name of the 
man whose wealth and position permitted him to 
commit a crime for which I or any other mechanic, 
or labouring man, would have been hanged. ‘There 
was a mockery of a trial, and Miles Sherlock was 
declared to have acted in self-defence by deliberately 
shooting Victor La Force through the head. 

“T did not wish to mect with this man. I feared 
lest my disgust might be seen in my face. I had 
heard that he was overbearing and arrogant to those 
he deemed his inferiors, and such he undoubtedly 
considers all mechanics. 

“Tt happened, however, that bat few workmen were 
in the yard, and I reluctantly visited No.— Toulouse- 





street to sce what was needed, hoping that fortune 
would favour me with the absence of its owner. 

“Miles Sherlock was not at home, and as his ser- 
vants were unable to inform ine, I was obliged to go 
through the apartments of the house and examine the 
mantelpieces. 

“Tn trying the strength of one in an apartment 
which the servant who accompanied me said was the 
private sitting-room of his master, a sheet of paper, 
which had been concealed between the mantelpiece 
and the wall, slipped through and fell at my feet. 

“T glanced at it carelessly, and was surprised to 
see that it was covered with hieroglyphic characters, 
such as I had never seen. I had ounce found an old 
will similarly concealed, from the discovery of 
which I was the means of raising a worthy and im- 
poverished family to the wealth to which they were 
entitled by law. 

“*This document may be something of the same 
kind,’ I thought. ‘ These ancient houses sometimes 
hide important secrets. I will try to decipher these 
characters at my leisure.’ 

“T cannot say that I thought the paper belonged 
to the man whose success at the gaming-table had 
made him master of the house. I knew that he had 
possessed it but a few days, and that it was not pro- 
bable that he had ever seen the paper. 

“The servant who accompanied me, though very 
intelligent, happened to be looking out of a window 
at the moment, and, rapidly folding up the paper, I 
placed it inmy pocket without his knowing any- 
thing of the matter. 

“ Immediately afterwards'‘another servant came in, 
and said that the room which needed a new mantel- 





piece was in another part of the house. 
“T followed him, saw what was needed, and left ' 


the house. I did not return, but sent workmen to 
attend to it. 

“IT have now briefly stated how I gained posses- 
sion of the sheet of hieroglyphics which accompanies 
these pages. 

“On the night of that day, when alone in my own 
room, I sat down, resolved to decipher, if possible, 
the meaning of these singular characters. I was 
not unskilled in the work, having always had a great 
fondness for puzzles of every kind. 

“ More than two hours passed before I became con- 
vinced that a certain character represented the let- 
ter A. 

“Tt was daylight before I had fixed it as a cer- 
tainty upon my mind that I had discovered all of the 
vowels, 

“ All the next day, while at my accustomed work, 
my mind was intensely busy upon that sheet of puz- 


| zling hieroglyphics. 


“At night | again applied myself to the task, and 
now occurred what may and must seem incredible 
to everyone, but which { aver, most solemnly, to be 
a fact. 

“A sudden drowsiness overpowered 
strange when it is remembered that I had not slept 
for nearly forty-eight hours—and leaning my head 
upon the puzzle which racked my brain, I sank, or 
plunged, as it were, into a profound slumber. 

“ When I awoke, the sun was shining brightly upon | 
the sheet of hieroglyphics, and near it lay another 
sheet, upon which was an elaborate and minute ex- 
planation of that which had puzzled me. 

“This explanation was in my own, unmistakally 
my own, handwriting. While my body slept, my 
mind, freed from the inertia of the body, had rapidly 
solved the mystery, and my hand, moved by the mys- 
tic power of the mind, had written a translation of 
the hieroglyphics and arranged an alphabet, which, 
on trying, | found to be a perfect key. 

“ ] do not attempt to explain this remarkable fact, 
farther than to state that instances are well 
known in which sleeping persons have solved 
abstruse mathematlical problems which defied their 
waking eyes; have written very good poetry, when 
there was no rhyme in their waking hours; have 
composed music far better than they had ever made 
when awake—all these are well authenticated. 

“TI know that I solved the mystery of theso 
hieroglyphics while I slept. I believe that I shows 
have succeeded in doing so after great and paticns 
labonr while awake. I have ouly stated it as one of 
the strange facts which led to this revelation of a 
stupendous intended crime. 

“T now give a translation of the shect of hiero- 
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glyphics, word for word, and any one, after study- 
ing the alphabetical key which accompanies this 
statement cannot fail to do the same: 
(TRANSLATION.) 
‘No.1—Hartly head......Griff, 2d— 137 
“ 2-—Bierton .“ ccd Alms, 2d— 
3—Marks “ ...... Mant, 2d— 
4—Sharp ad ») 2d— 
5—Waves “ ......Pi 2d— 
“ 6—Victor “ 2d— 
“ 7—Nugent 2d— 
516 
To these regulars add vagabonds............1,200 


1,716 
Add men ready for anything, # force 
sufficiently large to overpower any re- 
sistance that may be attempted .........000 8,000 


9,716 

Iuform of object at a quarter-past 1 am., Dec. 18— 
though date may be ¢ .. Bach band to aet in- 
dependently until the geld and bullion are aboard 
the Gretna. G. to drop down the river while riot 
is at its height. Riches, Hermione, Rouletta,. Quo- 
tations of gold this day, 11-7 premium. Extraeare 
in concealing grand object from e band until 
moment of action. Each to.act up te 18th Dec. as 
simple individual banda,’ 

“This is all. Im itself as great a puzzle, ap- 
parently, as the sheet of hieroglyphics.. 

“ Not so to me, for im it I recognized'the names, of 
two persons well known to me—Rouletts and Her 
mione. The former the daughter of Harry Freeland, 
the blacksmith ; the latter the reputed daughter of 
Carrol Glenville. 

“The presence of these names? instantly aroused 
my suspicions, and as I studied’ the language of the 
translation, I became convinced that someone had 
been planning a novel insurrection. 

“As is seen, the style is very loose and discon- 
nected, except in the mathematical precision of the 
list of names. 

“T had, however, no proof as to the author of these 
characters. I had simply found a sheet of hiero- 
glyphics behind a mantelpiece in the house of Miles 
Sherlock—nothing more. Were these characters 
traced by him or by anyone in his house? Was it 
not possible that the names of Hermione and Rou- 
letta had no reference to those whom I knew ? 

“ Had the 18th of December mentioned passed, one, 
two, or ten years? I had no date of the year. 

“ Were the fourteen names in the list fictitious? 
his I resolved first to discover. 

“Some were common names, and men bearing 
them no doubt existed—such as Victor, Clarke, Pike, 
Marks, &c. But there was one very singular name— 
Layferz ; yes, aud another—Owlert. Neither had | 
known or heard of anyone named Alms, Waves, or 
Mant. 

“] first heard of Layferz as I conducted my inves- 
tigation. He proved to be a very noted desperado, 
a man who had often been in prison, an expert bur- 

lar. 

“ Here, then, was one of the names well adapted 
to my suspicion, that some plot was on foot. 

“One by one I found fourteen men whose names 
were exactly the same as those in the list. All had 
other names, also aliases, but every one had one of 
the names of the list. 

“It was singular, I thought, that each of these 
men, without exception, were notoriously bad men 
—thieves, gamblers, ruffians and desperadoes of 
the place. Men of daring, too, and intelligent, fitted 
to lead in a riot, raid, or an insurrection. 

“ Having learned that the names in the list were 
the names of ruffians living there, names asso- 
ciated, some of them with every detectedcrime, I de- 
sired to learn if there were any such vessel among 
the shipping as the Gretna. 

“I had already looked among the shipping list for a 
vessel of that name, and had failed to tindany. But 
after several weeks, during which I had filled up the 
names of the list, I sought again, and found that a 
new and splendidly equipped vessel, large and ad- 
mirably appointed in every respect, had arrived. 

“I examined the Gretua closely. I made myself 
intimate with one of the crew, and learned that she 
had been purchased in Liverpool by Carrol Glenville 
or Miles Sherlock, it was uncertain which. 

“Here, then, was some proof that Miles Sherlock 
had written the hieroglyphics. Proof, too, that the 
Hermione referred to was the reputed daughter of Car- 
rol Glenville. 

“T now began to watch the men whose sames were 
in the list, and soon perceived that they went in 
pairs--that is, Hartly went with Griff, after whose 
name was the mysterious ‘2d;’ Bierton with Alms; 
Marks with Mant, and go on down to Nugent with 
Layferz. 





“T had concluded from the figures and numbers 
as follows : 

“ All the ruffians of the town and its vicinity have 
been organized into seven principal bands, in all 
making up 516 active members. The first column of 
names belongs’to the captains of the bands ; the second 
column to the lieutenants or second in command. 

“ There are, no doubt, idle and unscrupulous vaga- 
bonds in the place to the number of 1,200—fellows not 
regularly thieves nor desperadoes, yet willing to 
steal and rob, or even murder when crime may be 
committed with impunity, such as often arises during 
ariot—fellows who work foraday and lounge about 
“ nothing a week. 

“Tt is well known that the people lave lately been 
very unruly and insubordinate. Itistherefore very 
probable that there would be a great number ready 
and eager to join in a great riot. 

“The chief of all these leaders is undoubtedly 
the writer of the hieroglyphies, whose object is 
concealed from his.subordinates, and points to load- 
ing the fast-sailing Gretna with gold and bullion, 
collected by the bands organized for that purpose. 
He then imtends, while the riot is atite fiercest heat, 
when thetown is in mesg todeceive no ——— 
exee , few, escape with his ty 
needle BS ot! the river, and thence abroad, having 
als@secured Hermione and Rouletta. 

“Who is this-chief? 

“E suspected Miles Sherlock. Iam confideut that 
I am-night. He loves, as such men as he cam love, 
Rouletta Freeland. He is the reported suitor: for 
the hand of Hermione Glenville, 

“T found, en close investigations, that since the 
first day of January of this year, up to the day when 
I found thesheet of hieroglyphics, the 8rd of August, 
gold was-quoted 1 1-7 
day—the 4th of July ; that is thee days after tlie 
assassination of Victor La Foree—three days after 
his murderer took possession of his 

“I concluded, therefore, that. the hieroglyphics 
were written on the 6th day of July of this year, and 
that the 18th of December refers to the 18th of this 
present month, at which date, unless the writer has 
changed the date, the blow will be struck. 

**T have closely watched this man, Miles Sherlock, 
and have discovered as follows: 

“He is a gambler, a rowé, an unprincipled man, an 
adventurer ; personally, as Miles Sherlock, unknown 
to the very villains who are being made his tools; a 
man who, through his accomplice, Carrol Glenville, 
receives a large share of the daily plunder and pil- 
ferings, the nightly burglaries and crimes of the town ; 
a man who is the chief of an infamous association 
bound together to violate the laws. 

“To tell how I have d@scovered so much would 
consume too much space. I can only say that I owe 
my knowledge to keen and secret investigation. 

“ His boldness and the high position he occupies in 
society, his ostentation of great wealth, his fascinat- 
ing manners, his deceptive and hypocritical charities, 
his skill in wearing disguises, have enabled him to 
move forward in his career of successful villany, 
unsuspected even by the thieves who pay him tri- 
bute. 

“ Among these evil men he passes by the name of 
Captain Giles. They know him by no other name, 
nor do they suspect that ‘Giles,’ their sometimes 
associate, though very rarely, is the wealthy, aristo- 
cratic, millionaire gambler, the pet of fashiunable 
society, Miles Sherlock. 

“I write these pages on the night of the 14th of 
December, 1835. I write them that they may be 
read in case I am not alive to-morrow to say all that 
I have written. I have not yet completed my inves- 
tigations, but I know enough to prove all that I have 
written, and what I have written, if placed in the 
hands of the mayor, will ruin the intentions and 
plans of Miles Sherlock. 

“The blow is to be struck on the 18th, 19th or 
20th, without doubt. I kuow this to be sa; for te 
pursue my inquiries I have made myself a member 
of each one of the seven bands in seven different dis- 
guises, and each band has received, already, orders 
that every member shall be at the head-quarters of 
his respective band, under penalty of a traitor’s 
death, at midnight on the 18th, 19th and 20th of 
this month. 

“ But I fear that I have been suspected. For several 
days I have seen evil-looking men hanging around 
the vicinity of my marble-yard. For three nights I 
have noticed suspicious-looking men dogging my 
footsteps. Several crimes have lately been thwarted 
by warnings mysteriously conveyed to those who 
were to have been robbed. It was I who sent the 
intended victims their secret warning, and though 
many of the ruffians believe that Harry Freeland 
has been at work in thwarting their designs, it may 
be that I am suspected. 

“Tt may have been discovered that Clarence Par- 
mond is a disguised member of one or of all these 
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bands, and perhaps as I write men may be lying in 
wait to murder me. 
“T know and I am sorry that some of the villaing 
seapest the honest blacksmith, Harry Freeland, ang 
eve him to bea spy upon them. He knows no. 
of various organizations, except that 
crimes are very frequent, very successful, ang 
very rarely traced, or, if traced, still more rarely 
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“Those who are occasionally arrested are ably 
defended, and they know that he who pays their 
lawyers to remove witnesses who are dangerous, fur- 
nishes those who swear falsely, or provides for 
their ease and comfort, if convicted, is the man the 
call ‘ Giles ;’ but, as I said, they do not suspect that 
Miles Sherlock is that man. di 

“And why? Because no less than three times, at 
the instigation of * Giles,’ that is, the disguised Miles 
Sherlock, they have plundered the house of Miles 
Sherlock ! 

“It is by such cunning means that he has created 
among the thieves the opinion that ‘ Giles’ is a bitter 
enemy of Miles Sherlock. 

“ Carrol Glenville is an accomplice of these villains 
—Carrol Glenville, the rich man. 

“This ‘Giles ’—that is, Miles Sherlock himself— 
has made his dupes believe that he rents two rooms 
of Miles Sherlock, in his house. They go there by 
appointment—that is, the fourteen leaders—to con- 


. 


fer with *Giles.’ They see Miles Sherlock, but have 


never recognized in him their beloved and respected 
* Giles.’ 


towecognize in him the aged ‘ Giles.’ 

“To-morrow, I repeat, I intend to lay bare all I 
know to the mayor. I need more evidence to convict 
beyond a shadow of doubt, or I would have done so 
to-day. 

™ th am attacked, as I fear I may be, these pages 
will thwart at least, if no more, this stupendous in- 
tended crime. I shall leave them with a friend to 
give to the mayor in case I am not at my marble- 
yard by nine o'clock to-morrow morning. 

“ CLARENCE PARMOND. 

“December 14th, 1835.” 

Miles Sherlock read the papers with the rapidity of 
light, in a fraction of the time necessary to write it, 
and, having finished it, raised his eyes to those of 
Glenville. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue dyed face of the guilty reader had grown 
pale and red by turns as his eyes flashed over the 
writing. Glenville had never seen Kingston Boyne 
tremble in all his life, and he and Kingston had 
faced death a thousand times. 

But Kingston Boyne, or Miles Sherlock, as we will 
continue to call him, did tremble as he read the clear, 
bold writing of Clarence Parmond ; the son, as Glen- 
ville had stated, of Carlo di Magnasco, that is, of Harry 
Freeland. Yes, the legitimate son of Harry Freeland, 
who had no more idea that Clarence Parmond was 
his son, than Miles Sherlock had that Rouletta was 
his, Sherlock’s daughter. , 

Sherlock, pale and trembling, gazed steadily at 
Glenville for a moment, and then asked : 

“ Where is Clarence Parmond ?” 

“ What if I were to say that he is dead?” replied 
Glenville, in a whisper, and undoubtedly shrinking 
from the anticipated effect of his words. 

“I will pay you one half of all the gold and bul- 
lion I expected to have safely stowed in the cabin of 
the Gretna, if you will show me his corpse,” replied 
Sherlock. _“ That is,” he added, with a suspicious 
look, “if no one but you has read this writing.” 

“T cannot say that,” said Glenville, shrinking from 
the murderous glance in Sherlock's eye. ‘ Perhaps 
it would cost me my life to say that I alone have 
read it. But I think I can very soon show you the 
corpse of Clarence Parmond.” 

“You have been deceiving me again, Jacob. You 
have attempted to play your cards against mine, and 
perhaps you might have won the game, if you had not 
discovered that you and I were burning candles over 
a barrel of gunpowder. But tell all, and I will for- 
give your intended treachery, if you prove that no 
one except you has read this, and that its author 
isdead. How came it into your possession, and 
when ?” 

“ Listen, Three days ago, or a little more no¥, 
my agents seized Clarence Parmond—I have your 
promise, sir, to forgive all ?” 





“T have said that I will forgive <i, if you prove 
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two things. First, that no eyes except yours and 

nine, and its writer’s, have read this writing. Second, 

that Clarence Parmond is dead, I promise more, 

Jacob Atmonds,” added Sherlock, as he locked the 

two doors of the apartment, and again laid his hands 

upon his pistols. “I promise more. I promise that 
if you do not prove both, you will never leave this 
room alive.” 

“JT fear the game is up with both of us, King- 
ston,” replied Glenville, with the cold apathy of des- 
pair. “If I prove it you may kill me, and if I don’t 
you will. If Lmistake not, we are both ruined—youas 
‘well as Jacob Atmonds. Butlisten. Youas well as 
I know that Hermione is not my daughter. You 
wished to make her your wife, to gain possession of 
the property of which she is heiress. So did I. 
There is confession number one.” 

“That is not new to me, Jacob,” replied Sherlock, 
calmly. “I knew your aspirations long ago, before 
you dared breathe them even to yourself. I sus- 
pected your hopes, even while you placed the little 
cirl, the handsome heiress, in that prison of a board- 
ing-school in France. Did I not force you, even 
then, to say that you were her father; and having 
once so stated, were you not compelled to keep up 
the falsehood 2” 

“Wretch !” thought Glenville. “I have suspected 
that lately, I was a fool not to remember that you 
lay your plans twenty years ahead. But only the 
evil one himself can play at any game with Kingston 
Boyne.” A 

2 Go on, Jacob. Time flies fast, and I have work 
to do before dawn, and may have much more to do 
than I imagined before I read this.” 

“Very well, sir. I desired to become the master 
of those estates, lying there without an owner, 
because it is believed that the rightful owner 
lives. You threatened to deprive me of the wealth 
I enjoy——” 

“ Enjoy ?” asked Sherlock, with a sneer of con- 
tempt. 

“Well, I can’t say that I have had much enjoy- 
ment of it,” replied Jacob, “for somehow I always 
feared that the heir of young and old Carlo di Mag- 
nasco would turn up.” 

“You mean the son of young Carlo, whose wife, 
Seplirenia, I robbed him of, and who gave birth to 
the child of Carlo in Spain. You mean the child of 
the maniac mother, do you not?” 

“] mean Clarence Parmond, the son of the unlucky 
man you had condemned for a deed you did yourself, 
sir, if | may be so bold.” 

“Oh, you may be as bold as you please, Jacob. 
You mean the grandson of the gentleman you mur- 
dered in London—the grandson of Charles Allison, 
I thought perhaps you feared young Carlo di Mag- 
uasco himself, the father of this Clarence Parmond, 
night, as you express it, turn up.” 

“He is dead, of course; isn’t he, Kingston?” asked 
Glenville, turning pale and staring wildly. 

“No. He is alive and in excellent health, or was 
2 few hours ago. But go on. We may speak of 
him again. He was a good card in my game, 

acob, to trump your last trick if you played foul. 
Go on.” 

Glenville helped himself liberally to the brandy be- 
fore he continued. 

He had believed for years that the son of the man 
he had murdered—for he had murdered Charles Al- 
lison, the father of Freelund—~was dead. He was 
almost ready now to believe that he had not mur- 
dered Charles Allison, the Englishman who had 
changed his name to marry a beautiful Italian lady— 
as Freeland had related to Rouletta. 

“IT said I never enjoyed the wealth much, though 
it seemed for ever mine,” he resumed. “ Andit hap- 
pened just as I feared. You suddenly rise up in wy 
path, after letting me shift for myself for I don't 
know how many years; and just as I was planving 
how to prove to Hermione that I was not her father, 
without tetting her know who she was, you demand 
her of me for your wife,” 

“Very true, Jacob, My eyes were ever watching 
you; and when, four years ago, you took Hermione 
irom the school and located in London, I followed 
you. I was right.” 

“ Yes, the evil one always told you exacily what to 
do,” thought Glenville, though he was far too prudent 
to say 80. 

“ You demanded her hand, sir, and threatened to 
produce the true owner of the Allison estates in 
England. I did not believe you could do so until 
you proved to me that this young man, Clarence 
Parmond, was undoubtedly the grandson of Charles 
Allison. Then I hated him.” 

“ And me, too, no doubt,” said Sherlock. 

“T have found it rather dangerous to say so, sir, 
nd quite useless,” replied Glenville, sullenly, while 
Sherlock’s white teeth glittered in a sorrowiul smile 
through his black-dyed beard. “I hated Clarence 


but he refused. If he had gone, he’d have been at 
the bottom of the sea months ago.” 

“Then, you thought, you could defy me, Jacob. 
But even had you sent Clarence Parmond to the 
bottom of the sea, I could have produced—his 
father.” 

“T did not suspect that, sir,” continued Glenville, 
and not inclined to believe the speaker. “ Well, 
Parmond refused my offer with undisguised disgust, 
and at once forbade my ever again speaking with 
him upon that or any other subject. Of course 
I hated him all the more, and finally I resolved to 
make an end of him, and risk your detection of my 
agency in the matter. But I went to work very 
cautiously, [assure you, and I don’t think you ever 
could have found out that I had any hand in the 
matter. Of course I knew you would suspect, but 
you could not have proved it.” 

“ Perhaps not. But go on,” 

“ Three days ago one of my vessels sailed from 
Liverpool for the coast of Africa——” 

“Ah! Then you kidnapped the man, and sent him 
to the bottom of the sea?” asked Sherlock. 

“ Wait, sir. I did better than that,” said Glenville. 
“Parmond did not go with that vessel—the Juno. 
But my three agents, fellows whom you never saw, 
three rascally Spaniards, strangers in the town—they 
did; andit is very probable that by this time all three 
have fed the sharks of the Gulf, for I took good care 
that they should have no chance to peach on me. 

“T engaged the three to do what I wanted them to 
do, and when they had done it I saw them aboard 
the Juno ; they were new hands. I hinted to my old 
Portuguese captain, Lopez, that the three had re- 
ceived a large sum in gold for apiece of rascality, 
and that he could gain all they had, and as much 
more, by losing them overboard before he doubled 
Cape Florida. Old Lopez grinned, and that sealed 
the fate of my three Spaniards, Now, had I merely 
shipped Parmond on board the Juno, he might have 
escaped ——” 

“ You are tedious, Jacob. Where is Parmond, or 
what your three Spaniards left of him ?” 

“He is snugly sealed up in one of the vaults of 
the cemetery,” whispered Glenville. 

“Go on. Tell me how it was done,” said Sherlock, 
with a sigh of relief. 

“In the papers, sir, Parmond states that he sus- 
pects he is dogged by suspicious characters. He 
was, but not by any members of the bands, as he 
feared. I was after him, and had been for several 
days. We caught him at last, just after midnight, 
not far from his marble-yard. No doubt he was on 
his way at the time to place the papers in the keep- 
ing of some trusted friend, prior to pursuing his in- 
vestigations. He knew, or suspected, that he was 
being watched, for he was very shy as he turned 
corners and passed alleys. But my men were too 
sharp for him, and as the Juno was to sail at day- 
light I told them to run some risk, rather than let 
him give them the slip. They met him near the 
marble-yard, where he least expected to be attacked, 
and as one accosted him the others passed a pace 
beyond him, and gave him a couple of telling raps 
on the head. He fell senseless, or dead, and | ran up 
and gave hima third blow to make sure—you see 
we would not use a knife, lest blood should be left 
upon the pavement. I wanted him to disappear and 
no one to suspect that he had been killed.’ 

Glenville rattled off this barefaced recital of his 
infamous crime with a carelessness which proved his 
familiarity with deeds of blood and violence, Sher- 
lock listened witha coolness that proved his coldand 
callous nature. 

“ The next thing was to dispose of the body,” con- 
tinued Glenville. “ And for that I was prepared. It 
was a very dark and rainy night, as it has been fora 
week, and the Spaniards carried the body very easily. 
We met one or two policemen, but they no doubt 
supposed we were carrying a drunken man, for our 
language was to that effect, and they did not so much 
as accost us. We went straight to one of the gates of 
the cemetery. The gate was locked, of course, but 
I had prepared for that, and having a duplicate key, 
unlocked it and carried the body in. I had seen to 
every necessary arrangement about the vault, and we 
soon had that all right. One of the Spaniards first 
crawled into the vault, then dragged the body in 
feet foremost, the others helping him. Mortar, 
trowels, bricks, and marble slab were all there, for 1 
had had them placed in the mouth of the vault a 
few days before. So we bricked and mortared him 
up, and sealed in the marble slab, and left him. 
That’s what has become of Clarence Parmond, and 
now that you have read his papers, I am very sure 
that you are very glad he is where he is.” 

“ But you have not tuld me how the papers fell into 
your hands,” 

“Oh, by simply falling from his pocket as we 
raised him into the vault,” replied Glenville. “I put 


than one of those cylindrical tin boxes in which 
draughtsmen often carry their plans and sketches. I 
never looked into the box until 1 had bolted myself 
up in my own room, after I had visited the Forettis 
and seen that Arabian. I happened to see the box 
lying where I had thrown it into a drawer three 
days ago, and mechanically opened it. As soon as I 
had read it I thought it best to hasten to you and 
tell you all.” 

“You are sure, then, that Clarence Parmond was 
dead when you put him into the vault ?” 

“Tf he wasn’t, he is now,” replied Glenville, bru- 
tally. “But I am sure he was dead. Now what 
are we todo ? Hermione has escaped. Perhaps she 
has heard enough of our secrets to put us in prison, 
ifno more. The most bitter enemy you have on 
earth, Ibrahim, is in the town. If, as is proved, Par- 
mond has discovered so. much, why may not others 
have done the same ?” 

“It is scarcely probable that others have,” replied 
Sherlock, boldly. “ Parmond regarded me as a rival, 
and therefore sought to find something to attack. 
Chance placed the sheet of hieroglyphics in his pos- 
session. It was very foolish in me to trust my 
thoughts upon paper, even in characters known ouly 
to myself, I remember very well how the sheet 
slipped from my hands. I had been inventing that 
very style of cipher-writing, and what I wrote on the 
sheet was done to practise hand and eye. I held it 
flat against the wall above the mantelpiece, while 
I wrote upon it with a pencil. Somehow the sheet 
slipped from under my thumb and vanished into a 
crack, a mere crevice between the wall and the 
mantelpiece. I struck the mantelpiece smartly several 
times to dislodge it, so that it might fall clear through 
to the fireplace, but I could not stir it. So I left it, 
not imagining there was any chance of its ever being 
seen, unless the whole mantelpiece should be torn 
loose. I remember, too, that some repairs were needed 
in one of the rooms below—one of those now used 
by me when I appear as ‘Giles’—and that I sent an 
order to the marble-yard—or rather I wrote the 
order, and you gave it to Ralph, telling him to take 
it to any marble-dealer he liked. I also told him 
which room nveded the repairs.” 

“ You see,” said Glenville, “it was fatality—and 
it is my opinion that we had best put miles between 
us, as fast as the evil one will let us.” 

“Ts not the Gretna ready to sail ?” 

“Yes, sir, ata moment’s warning. I was afraid 
of her yesterday.” 

“Then why not wait twenty-four hours and carry 
out my plans? You can easily realize a fair price 
for your houses; so can I. ‘The bands are in ex- 
cellent discipline, and all is ready to give the signal. 
The plot is ripe. If you or I were suspected by the 
mayor, the chief of police, or any of the officials, I 
should have discovered it.” 

“ But Hermione.” 

“Is she not with those mysterious fellows, the 
Forettis? No doubt she will remain there as long 
as she is unmolested. Let her remain there until 
to-morrow night—or rather, as itis now past mid- 
night, let her remain fifteen hours, say. When the 
plot strikes, I will see to it that she is carried aboard 
. the Gretna. As for the Arabian, I will attend to 

im.” 

At this moment there was a peculiar rap at the 
door, recognized by Sherlock as a signal from Ralph. 

Sherlock opened the door partially, and Ralph gave 
him a note, saying : 

“ A woman in black left it with the porter at the 
rear entrance, sir, saying that it must be delivered 
immediately.” 

Sherlock glanced at it, and the vigilant Glenville 
observed that he started slightly. 

“Leave the room, Ralph,” said Sherlock, curtly ; 
and then turning to Glenville he tossed the note upon 
the table, saying : 

“ Read that.” 

“Hermione is now on her way to seek refuge with 
Rouletta Freeland,” read Glenville aloud. 

“ The deuce!” he exclaimed. “It willbe no difti- 
cult matter to carry her off from there.” 

“ You forget the blacksmith.” 

“ The blacksmith ? He is but one man,” said Glen- 
ville. “ But who wrote this?” 

“T would give much to know,” replied Sherlock. 
“I will know before to-morrow, or sooner, for I 
have given orders to several of the keenest members 
of the bands to capture her.” 

His mind was by no means as easy as his words 
would seem to intimate. He had not forgotten that 
this mysterious woman also knew that Miles Sherlock 
was the disguised associate of thieves and outlaws. 
It was more than probable that she, as well as Cla- 
rence Parmond, had detected: he grand object of ine 
perfect organization of the bands. 

Still he reasoned that it was also very probable 
that she had only discovered his disguise, and that 
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and those whom they were sworn to arrest. He 
had already.taken active measures for the capture 
of “the Woman in Black,” and it was hardly possi- 
ble that she could evade the hundreds of cunning 
men who had already, since his first meeting with 
her, been warned that a female spy was abroad. 

“She is a spiteful creature, whoever she may be,” 
said Sherlock, aloud. 

“ There is something in the flourish of the ‘H’ and 
‘F,’” remarked Glenville, as he eyed the note, 
“which I do not like.” 

“Ah, do you recognize anything familiar in the 
writing ?” said Sherlock, quickly. “Ihave been so 
much occupied in thinking of other things that [have 
not thought of studying the hand closely. I have re- 
ceived four or five letters and notes, all in different 
hands—three of them, I know, from the same person. 
Let me examine the H and F, while you look at this 
slip of paper which I received to-night, not an hour 
ago, hardly.” 

He tossed the note which had been given to him 
by his driver to Glenville. 

Both bent theirscrutiny keenly upon what was be- 
fore them, and Glenville first broke the momentary 
silence, by asking: 

“Who is this of whom the note speaks ?” 

“Harry Freeland, the blacksmith.” 

“Ah! Then you have had your eye on the beauti- 
ful Rouletta? I have never seen her, though I have 
often heard ITermione speak of her. But what kind 
of a min is Harry Freeland ?” 

“A very dangerous man to you, if he has recog- 
nized Carrol Glenville as Jacob Atmonds,” 

“T do not understand,” said Glenville, surprised, 
and raising his eyes from the note before him. 

There was much in the tone of Sherlock which 
sounded like a threat, or a note of serious warning, 
and Glenville’s nerves were already in a state of 
painful excitement. 

“ He calls himself Harry Freeland,” replied Sher- 
lock, “ but you murdered his father and son. Harry 
Freeland was Carlo di Magnasco.” 

“Great heaven! You are jesting!” 

“T am telling the truth,” replied Sherlock, calmly. 

“It is coming! it is coming! The game is up,” 
cried Glenville, with his former trepidation. “Jt is 
fate. Has he recognized you?” 

“No. But he hates me because he fears I intend 
to rob him of his daughter. There is something in 
her face and voice which reminds me of a woman I 
did devotedly love for a time,” said Sherlock. 

“Of a woman he did devotedly love for a time,” 
thought Glenville. “No doubt he devotedly loved 
for a thousand times, and perhaps the writer of this 
note was one of them. Eh!” he exclaimed, as Sher- 
lock struck the table fiercely, and uttered a lond 
oath. ’ 

“Curses upon her!” said Sherlock, glaring at the 
note in his hand. “Ihave discovered the serpent 
at last. I thought she was dead—I wish she was.” 

He began to pace the room in great agitation. 
Glenville thought he had never before seen him so 
disturbed. 

“He is positively alarmed,” thought Glenville, 
staring at him. “Some old love scrape has suddenly 
flown in his face. I have often told him some of 
his victims would not rest until they had tripped 
him up.” 

Miles Sherlock was certainly greatly excited, for 
not only did he pace the room rapidly, to and fro, but 
he muttered fierce and incoherent maledictions. 

“T am very glad that he is not cursing me,” 
thought Glenville, as Sherlock paused and glared at 
him. “ May I take the liberty, sir, to ask the name 
of the—the—serpent.” 

“Of your brood, Jacob! of your brood,” replied 
Sherlock. “ The serpentis—Judith !” 

“Heaven save us!” cried Glenville, springing to 
his feet and glaring wildly about him. 

(To be continued) 


SoME excitement is announced to have arisen in 
Sweden in consequence of the Russian Government 
having opened negotiations for the acquisition of a 
Norwegian port, where, by reason of the action of 
the Gulf Stream, the sea never freezes. 

DeatH or Mr. Batrour Hay or Lrys.—We 
have to announce the death of David Balfour Hay 
of Leys and Randerston, at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight. In early life he entered the army, and 
served under the late Duke of York. He was wounded 
iu an engagement in Holland, and only saved by 
being carried off the field of battle by his ser- 
vant, who came howe with him and continued in 
his service, His remains were laid in the family 
vault under Newburgh Church beside those of his 
only brother, Captain Peter Hay, who also entered 
the army, and served in the 18th Light Dragoons in 
the Peninsular War, aud went through the hardships 
and perils of the retreat from Corunna ander Sir 





John Moore, and had the reputation of being a bril- 
liant and active officer. The deceased David Balfour 
Hay was the last male representative of an illustrious 
race. His unbroken descent through the male line for 
twenty-one generations, possessors of the original 
ancestral property, is almost without a parallel in 
family history. 





SCIENCE. 


On the 30th January last a remarkable shower of 
meteorites fell at Sielce and Gostkow, near Pul- 
tusk, in Poland. Several are now in the British 
Museum. Externally they are covered with a dull 
dark-coloured crust, whilst internally they exhibit a 
bluish-gray colour, somewhat resembling the well- 
known meteorites of L’Aigle, in France. 

ANOTHER NEW PLANET.—Professor Peters, of 
Litchfield Observatory, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., in a letter dated August 24, states that 
a new planet of the group of the asteroid was dis- 
covered by him on Saturday night, and its position 
and motion verified by him on the following Monday 
morning. It is in the constellation Pisces, and had 
at three o’clock in the morning 18 degrees 38 mi- 
nutes of right ascension, and 12 degrees 54 minutes 
declination, moving slowing to the east. It is now 
equal to a star of about the eleventh magnitude. 

Tue construction of an underground railway in 
Paris, more with the view of bringing in market pro- 
duce from the suburbs than for the purposes of 
passenger traffic, has been decided upon. It is to 
start from the Halles Centrales at the extreme end 
of the Rue St. Honoré and take the line of the quays 
as far as St, Cloud, whence it will proceed to La 
Marche, famous for its steeplechases, where an im- 
mense station is to be constructed, which will form 
the starting point of a new circular railway passing 
entirely round Paris at several miles distance. The 
works are to be commenced on the Champs Elysée, 
between the Palais de I’ Industrie and the Place de 
la Concorde. 

WALKING oN THE SEA.—An American, named 
Stoner, dressed in an aquatic costume of his own in- 
vention, and accompanied by a friend similarly 
attired, jumped into the sea from a steamer, at 
Havre, and moved about in the water in an erect 
attitude, the water only up to the breast. He and 
his friend ate and drank provisions which they had 
taken with them in a tin box, they fired off pistols, 
hoisted a flag upon the box, lay down upon the 
water, and performed various other feats, apparently 
as much at their ease as if they had been on dry 
land. Afteran hour Mr. Stoner’s companion left the 
water, the motion of waves having made him feel 
rather sea-sick. Mr. Stoner remained longer, and 
went out a long way to sea, When he returned on 
board he took off his sea-going costume and the 
sandals, loaded with lead, which kept him in a ver- 
tical position in the water, and appeared in his 
usual dress, which bad not been in the least degree 
wetted. 

New Metnop or Srenaruina at Sra.—The 
invention of Mr. George Read, R.N., for signalling 
vessels at sea, which is highly approved by Captain 
Mends, R.N., and other well-known nautical autho- 
rities, was recently exhibited and explained in Li- 
verpool, under the auspices of the Mercantile Marine 
Service Association. The leading feature of 
the plan is the connexion of the port and star- 
board lights with the steering apparatus ; by means 
of an endless rope, the course which a vessel is 
taking is at once and unerringly indicated. All 
speculation as to which side one ship will pass 
another is at an end, and should a collision take 
place between vessels with such an apparatus on 
board, the party upon whom the blame rests is at once 
discovered. ‘Thus a great deal of the hard swear- 
ing which now takes place in Admiralty courts may 
be avoided, while, by diminishing the chance of 
collision at all, the apparatus may be most valuable 
in creating an additional security to life and pro- 
perty. 

Nice OBSERVATIONS FROM A BALLoon.—In a 
communication addressed to the Academy of 
Sciences, M. Flammarion gives an account of the 
phenomena he observed during a late scientific 
ascent in an air balloon. As regards sound, he 
states that its intensity is propagated to a consider- 
able height in the atmosphere. Thus, he heard the 
whistle of a steam-engine at an altitude of 3,900 
metres; the noise of a railway train passing, at 
2,500 metres; the barking of dogs, at 1,800 metres ; 
the report of a gun, the same; the cries of a large 
crowd, the cruwing of cocks, and the noise of bells 
at 1,600 metres; tue sound of drums and the music 
of an orchestra at 1,400 metres; the rumbling of 
carriages on a stone pavement at 1,200 metres; the 
human voice at 1,000 metres (5-8ths of a mile); the 





croaking of frogs at 900; and the chirping of 
cricket at 800 metres. It is not so in the case of 4 
descending sound; for the voice of the aéronant a; 
analtitude of 100 metres cannot make itself heard 
distinctly. The clouds offer no impediment to ay 
ascending sound. The average velocity per secon) 
in the latter case is about 340 metres. The quiet 
waters of a lake echo the sound best upwards, 
While the balloon moves in obedience to the current, 
its shadow sweeps either the earth or the clouds. J; 
is generally black, but it sometimes happens that, 
falling upon a darker spot than itself on the country, 
it assumes rather a luminous appearance. In this 
case, examined through a telescope, it is found to 
consist of a dark, central nucleus surrounded by 
luminous penumbra. On the green’ trees of a fores: 
it appears yellow. On the clouds, when they are 
white, and at the moment of issuing again into the 
pure sky with the sun shining, the air balloon js 
minutely depicted with all its details, and of a 
grayish hue. When it has reached an altitude of 
3,000 metres, the sky appears dark and impenetrable, 
in proportion as there is a diminution of moisture. 
The light of the rising sun appears to penetrate 
through every terrestrial object, while that of the 
moon, which is always red, seems only to glide over 
them. 
NEW FRENCH -RIVER STEAMERS. 


Unver this title an account of the loss of the 
Gironde, a vessel of extraordinary dimensions, lias 
lately appeared in the London papers. It was first 
published in the Gibrakar Chronicle of the 5th August. 
The Gironde, which is described as a strange-looking 
craft—a cross between a green lizard and a sea ser- 
pent—remained at Gibraltar during the months of 
May and June. She was so long, so narrow, and so 
low in the water that it seemed a miracle how slis 
got there. She underwent thorough repair at Gi- 
braltar, and then left for Cadiz, Lisbon, and Vigo. 
She left Gibraltar on the 11th July and reached 
Cadiz on the following day, and Lisbon shortly 
afterwards. A week afterwards she left, with fiue 
weather, for Vigo, but shortly after leaving the 
Tagus she encountered a fresh breeze from the south- 
west, which caused her to strain terribly, and finally 
she broke amidships, the fore-part rising and the 
aiter-part sinking immediately with the captain aud 
eight of the crew out of thirteen. Fortunately a 
Spanish fishing-boat was in sight, and the whole of 
the fourteen souls aboard were saved. 

We have taken the trouble to inquire about those 
long boats, aud have been favoured by their pro- 
prietor, M, Jaille, of Agen, with the following par- 
ticulars:—Two boats, the Ville d’Agen and the 
Lot and Garonne, are employed as passenger bvats 
between Agen and Bordeaux. They are mixed 
steamers, and are identical in every respect :— Total 
length, 294 ft. 9in.; breadth of beam, 18 ft. 4in.; 
draught, when unloaded, but with fifteen tons of 
coal on board, and boilers filled, just over 2 ft. 1 in. ; 
nominal power of engines, 250-horse power; maxi- 
mum capacity, 120 tons; maximum number of pas- 
sengers carried by each boat, 800. 

The unfortunate Gironde, lost off the coast of Por- 
tugal, was rather smaller than the above twin 
vessels. Her dimensions and capacity were as {vl- 
lows :—Total length, 252 [t.; breadth of beam, 13 ft. 
10in.; draught of water, 2 it. $in; maximum load, 
80 tons; two engines, each of 100-horse power. lt 
will be perceived that the twin vessels, althonh 
more than 42 ft. longer than the Gironde, have 6 in. 
less breadth of beam than that vessel. M. Jaille 
evideutly finds this form of vessel suitable for the 
passenger traffic on the Garonne, for he is now build- 
ing a third to replace the Gironde. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIFS.—We are told of some 
discoveries recently made by railway surveyors on 
the banks of the Little Colorado river, in the terri- 
tory of Arizona; walls of buildings still 8 ft. or 9 f*. 
high, irrigating canals, and the ruins of a cAstle, of 
which the walls are still 30 ft. high. The ruined 
buildings are of hewn stone. A paper recently read 
at a meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, ireld in Chicago, on the 
“ Geological Evidences of Man’s Antiquity in the 
United States,” maintained that four American races 
preceded the red man: first, the mound~builders ; 
second, a race in the territory now called Wisconsin ; 
third, a warlike race in the region south of Lakes 
Ontario and Brie; and, fourth, a religious people in 
Mexico. Pottery, arrow-heads, &., have been found, 
the writer said, in conjanction with and beneath the 
mastodon and megatheriam. While Dr. Hooker has 
been drawing public attention to a race who erect 
dolmens, &c., in India, Mr. Squiers has been phuto- 
graphing ancient dolmens in Peru! The sitting 
posture in which the dead were anciently placed iu 
Mexico and elsewhere in America, too, is interestiug 
in connexion with the ancient “ old world” races 
who also buried their dead in a sitting posture. 
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TWO LOVES FOR ONE HEART. 


Tuk labour of the day was over, the cattle safely 
housed, and Silas Brooke paused fora moment on 
the brow of the little ascent on which Interval 
Farmhouse and its comfortable outbuildings were 
clustered. 

He removed his old straw hat to let the evening 


air cool his hot forehead. It was late in June, and 
the heat that day had been oppressively sultry. 
The sun, in bannered clouds of purple and crimson, 
making the sky look all aflame, was sinking behind 
the Green Mountains, and all nature wore an air of 
quiet and serenity. 

Silas Brooke drank in the lovely scene with great 
enjoyment; though every hill and dale, meadow and 
woud, running brooklet, pasture, and tilled arable 
laud, orchard and garden, had been familiar to his 
sight from childhood, he found new delight each 
day in gazing upon them, and it seemed, to his un- 
tutored mind, as if the broad expanse of earth could 
not contain a spot transcendiug this in loveliness. 
Nor was he alone in this opinion; the romantic 
bauks of the winding Assabet—for the river had re- 
tained the name given to it by the red children. of 
the forest in the olden time—had already attracted 
many summer tourists. 

For years he had tilled these fruitful acres, and, 
though they were not his, he had come to look upon 
them almost as a part of himself. Nor did he check 
this feeling, for, after what the farmer had settled 
for.him, the day was to come when all would be his. 
He was neither covetous nor selfish, he was merely 
inspired with the deep satisfaction of a hard worker, 
who has faithfully performed his task, when he 
gazed on the teeming fields, and thrifty orchards of 
the broad interval, and thought how much his care 
had done to encourage its bloom and fruitfulness. 





Thus it was, that pausing every evening after the 
day’s labour, he used to stop and take a survey of 
the lovely prospect, bathing his ‘soul, as it were, in 
thé beauty of the scene. He was no dreamer; 
he did not lose himself in speculative theories, 
er sigh for some imagiuary good beyond his sphere 
of life. 

‘Lhe world was to him a stern reality of daily toil, 
sweetened by the balmy rest that followed each day's 
labour. He had accepted his destiny without a sigh 
—he had no aspirations beyond his present life. He 
was content and happy—vigorous with health and 
strength—happy as the birds tuat carolled joyously 
around him while be toiled. 

He was scarcely the man one would have selected 
for.a hero, with his brown face, his rough and horny 
hands, and his coarse attire; yet there was a charm 
in the square, honest face, the crispy brown locks, 
the smile that hovered around the firmly-cut lips and 
the dark gray eyes, that sent forth such glimpses of 
the frank soul within. A commonplace tarmer, no- 
thing more; but, meeting that clear face, that had 
never worn a mask, after one good look in the 
earnest eyes, you would have said: 

“This man can be trusted.” 

Old Farmer Mayfern had thought so years ago, 
and after a long trial he had seen no occasion to 
change his opinion. He treated him as if he were 
his own son, and loved him almost as well as he did 
his only child, the solace of his widowed heart, his 
pet, his darling, pretty little Ruse. 

Standing in the porch of the old farmhouse, with 
an open letter in his hand, he waited the approach of 
Silas Brooke, a look of fond affection and pivasurable 
intelligence on his withered features. 

“Hil my boy!” he cried,as Silas lingered in the 
contemplation we have described. “Come! Why, 
how slow you are this evening.” 

The old man was evidently full of some joyous ir- 
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telligence which he was impatient to communicate. 
Silas hastened his steps at the summons, and soon 
reached his side. 

“She’s coming! She’s coming!” cried Farmer 
Mayfern, in great glee. “Coming home for good— 
will be here to-morrow, by the first train—coming 
for good, thoroughly restored in health—isn’t that 
great news ?” 

“Rose?” asked Silas, quietly, though his heart 
began to beat tumultuously, and his eyes glistened. 

“ Yes, here is her letter. It came this afternoon 
while you were in the field. Johnson’s boy brought 
it over. See what she says.” 

He handed it to Silas, who took it gently in his 
strong, brown hand, as if it were something sacred 
and to be used with exceeding kindness. He wasall 
of a quiver, and the delicate letters he knew so well, 
danced before his eyes so that he could scarcely make 
them out. He merely made a pretence of reading it, 
and then returned it. She was coming back—that was 
enough for him. Theintelligence thrilled him tothe 
soul. 

-“ Great news, indeed,” he said, trying to steady 
his voice and speak calmly. “The old farm has 
scarcely been itself during Rose’s absence.” 

“ Ah! my boy,” returned the farmer, “ you haven’t 
missed her as I have. Three years is a long time in 
an old man’s life. When we are on the wrong side 
of the hill and going down into the vale, the hours 
are more precious to us, and we begin to husband 
time. Speaking of husbanding, reminds meof some- 
thing else, my boy. Eh!eh! Why you are blushing 
like a girl of seventeen. Hold up your head and be 
There’s nothing so dreadful in marrying a 
girl like Rose, I can tell you. Ah! whata beauty her 
dear, dead and gone mother was! and Rose is like 
herso much. Well—well, we won’t talk about that 
—it’s a mournful subject at the best ; and we must 
be merry, for Rose is coming home! We'll have the 
wedding ina fortnight from to-day, my boy, and then 
you will be in reality what I have so long considered 
you, my son. Ah! it will be a happy day for me 
when I see the two objects of my fondest love united. 
Why, we shall be the snuggest family in the whole 
town. But come in, the tea’s on the table, and 
Hetty will scold-us if we keep her waiting much 
longer.” 

They entered the house, and went into the neat 
little sitting-room together, which was presided over 
by asharp-eyed girl, of small figure, but very ener- 
getic in appearance. 

Her form, though petite, was well developed, and 
her rounded limbs were full of a healthy, vigorous 
grace. She had hair of the most intense blackness, 
smoothed back from her narrow forehead in plain, 
glossy bands. Her eyes were like little sparkling 
jets of anthracite coal, and scintillated with a rest- 
less, suapping motion. Her nose was long and straight, 
her mouth was small, and the ruby lips made to re- 
semble a half-opened rosebud. 

There was a look of premature wisdom—a kind of 
oldishness, if one might use the expression, for want 
of a better term, out of keeping with her years, 
and a little touch of vinegar in her face, that marred 
its perfect symmetry. 

On the whole she was a tolerably good-looking 
girl; few, however, called her handsome ; “ smart” 
was the word applied to Hetty Waters. She held 
the position of housekeeper and muaid-of-all-work at 
the farmhouse, and well she performed her duties. 
They were not very hard, however, as none of 
the labourers were boarded at the house, a building 
erected for the purpose being arranged for them, at 
the other end of the farm. , 

Farmer Mayfern was rather fond of keeping his 
home select, and his daughter, Rose, had encouraged 
that feeling to a considerable extent. So Hetty had 
only Mayfern’s small family, Silas counted as one, tu 
minister to. 

She had found Silas already established there 
when she came, and the similarity of their situation 
had drawn her towards him in sympathy from the 
tirst. 

They were both orphans, both found a home be- 
neath Farmer Mayfern’s hospitable roof. She a 
child of seven, he a lad of ten. Never was bounty 
so well rewarded as in their case. 

The boy grew up to be a good farmer and a 
most energetic overseer, and the girl a prudent and 
thrifty housekeeper. Originally engaged to take 
charge of little Rose, then but two years of age, she 
had gradually obtained the full sway of the little 
household, and Mrs. Mayfern’s death placed her in 
entire charge. 

From the first, even when they were children to- 
gether, she had looked after Silas’s welfare with almost 
a mother’s solicitude. She had mended his clothes, 
washed and ironed his handkerchiefs, and “ done for 
him” generally. 

‘Lhe waspish little girl had, as we have shown, 
blossomed into a tolerably good-luokiug woman, aud 
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was not without her admirers. Many a sturdy 
young farmer sought to transfer this excellent 
housewife—for her virtues in that respect were well 
known—to his own domicile; but Hetty refused 
one and all, and remained most pertinaciously single, 
to the great surprise of everybody. 

Whatever was her motive for adopting a life of 
single blessedness remained unsuspected; she kept 
her own counsel too well, and had too sharpa tongue 
for the inquisitive, to let her private affairs become 
known, 

She was remarkably silent on this particular even- 
ing while she served the tea, and Mr. Mayfern and 
Silas partook of their supper~ and discoursed 
pleasantly of Rose’s return; when the meal was 
over, and they retired to the porch, still discussing 
the same subject, she cleared away the things with 
spiteful little jerks, muttering to herself all the 
while : 

“ Coming home, is she?” she said. “ Well, I am 
glad of that—heaven knows! I always did love her. 
But the idea of her marrying him. She's no more 
fit to be his wife than a Chinese mandarin. She’s 
more like a doll than a woman—only fit to look nice, 
and wear good clothes. What kind of a wife is she 
for a stout, strong man like him? He wants some- 
body to help to work. I love her dearly—but Llove 
him the best, and always did—and when two loves 
like that come together, it’s enough to worry the 
heart right out of one’s body!” 

From this soliloquy the reader will surmise the 
cause of Hetty’s refusal of the many good offers she 
had received. 

Silas Brooke also had his thoughts bent on that me- 
morable evening when alone in the solitude of his own 
chamber. Memory became busy, and travelled back 
over the events of the last fifteen years. He remem- 
bered well the day when his poor mother died— 
the only being he had to love in all the wide 
world: his little substance was quite exhausted in 
mecting her funeral expenses, and he was looking 
about ior something to do, even then filled with a 
strong reliance on his own exertions; for from his 
birth toil had been his heritage, when Farmer May- 
fern, pleased with his bright look and sturdy little 
form, had offered him a home at Interval Farm. 

It seemed but yesterday when he, a bright-hearted, 
bare-footed boy, used to drive the cows to pasture, 
and weed the strawberry-beds; there was lwse, 
a little cherub with laughing blue eyes and golden 
hair, that he used to carry pic-a-back, and suffer to 
pull his hair with the most perfect equanimity. She 
was the nearest approach to an angel that he could 
imagine; and as she grew in years that feeling 
strengthened in his heart. It was his greatest 
joy to wait upon her, and she was a most exacting 
little mistress, for, with a child’s intuitive perception, 
she knew her power over him. 

Her slightest wish was his law, and he was never 
tired of ministering to her wildest caprices. He rode 
and sailed with her, gathered her the freshest fruits 
and flowers, led her to the places where the berries 
grew the thickest, plundered birds’ nests at her 
bidding, and found the coolest shade on the days 
when the sunbeams descended hotly, and the air 
was sultry with the languid summer heat. It would 
be hard to say when he first began to love her; but 
when she stood upon the threshold of blooming 
womathood, he felt his heart was in her keeping, 
and life would be a blank without her; and the great 
fear fell upon him that he had let his aspirations 
soar too high, that he was not worthy of her, and 
that she would never return his presumptuous pas- 
s10n. 

At the very moment he gave himself up to despair, 
hope dawned upon him radiantly. Farmer Mayfern 
had watched the young couple for some time with 
earnest care. 

Silas’s love was but too apparent, and he thought 
Rose was not indifferent to him. Well pleased, he 
determined to make a match of it. None knew the 
sterling worth and goodness of Silus Brooke better 
than himself. 

The boy had grown up under his own immediate 
eye, and his record was of the fairest. His skill and 
management had doubled the value of the farm, and 
the old man had dealt fairly with him. Since he 
had arrived at the age of eighteen, Silas had worked 
the farm on shares, and had a nice little.sum put by 
in the bank. 

Where could he find a better husband for his 
treasured daughter? She might find aricher suitor, 
it istrue; but he wanted a man, in the highest sense 
of the word, not a money-bag. 

When Silas was twenty-two and Rose seventeen, 
he had broached the subject to them. He began 
with Silas, and the young man’s surprise and joyful 
consternation were almost ludicrous to behold. 

“ Do you think she will be willing ?” he gasped. 

“Why not?” asked Mayfern, “She appears to be 
very fond of you.” 





“Fond of me—yes; but fondness is not love, you 
know ? She may merely regard me as a brother ; and, 
somehow, it has always appeared to me that 1 .am 
not good enough for her.” 

“Nonsense! youare toomodest. Am honest man is 
good enough for a queen, ‘Teli her you Jove her, 
the first chance you get, ask her to marry you, and 
see what she says.” 

Silas promised to do so; but he inwardly resolved 
that if rejected he would leave the farm and try his 
fortune elsewhere. He could not dwellin her pre- 
sence with that great love in his heart unrequited. 
Mr. Mayfern smoothed the way for him by breaking 
the ice with Rose. 

“My darling,” he said, “it’s about time you thought 
of getting married.” 

She looked at him in opeweyed wonder. 

“Whatever put that thoad ?” she cried. 

“T have been thinking of %¢for the last few days. 
I should like to see you settled for life—and I have 
found a good husband for you.” 

“ Dear me!” she laughedyshaking her sunny curls 
roguishly ; ‘‘ and who is it, pray ?” 

“ Silas Brooke.” 

“Silas Brooke,” “she answered, looking both 
amused and astonished. “ Whatshonest, bashful Silas, 
who is like myshadow, fetches“#nd carries for me, 
like a faithfal dog? ‘He is the'Jast man I should 
have thought.of fora husband.” 

“ Why; don't you leve him ?”seried her father, a 
little disappointed by her words. 

“T don’t ‘know what love is,”sanswered the girl, 
ingenuously. “I cetteinly am very fond of him— 
like him betterthamanmyone I know, except yourself, 
dear father—aud perhaps that is love. I know that 
he is devoted to:'me, obeys my slightest wish, would 
give his life to save me from a moment's pain. I 
have long perevived this, and, somehow, I feel as if I 
could neverigive him an affection worthy of his de- 
voted love.” 

“Give him yourself,” cricd the mattor-of-fact far- 
mer, who had outgrowmall his romance, “and, my 
life on it, he will be sati#fied.” 

“Oh, that is easily done,” smiled Rose, amusedat 
her father’s eagerness. “You seom to wishit. I 
know Silas is a great favourite with you.” 

“T do wish it, my ehild,” returned the farmer, 
seriously. “I love ®ilas like a son. I-would like 
him to have the farm when I am gone, and if you 
marry him, ‘why everything can be arranged accord- 
ing to my wishes.” 

“Then I will marry him, father,” replied Rose ; 
“for I see that it make you happy, and him 
also, and if I don't logeilim quite as well as he de- 
serves, I don’t lovewnybody else ; and I suppose I 
shall love hinybetteras Tggrow older.” 

So the affair waswettls€pand Rose and Silas were 
engaged. Hetty broke more dishes on that day 
than she had during all her service. She walked 
about like one in a dream, and everything seemed to 
slip through her fingers ; but Hetty was subject to 
odd fits, and nobody minded her. 

Farmer Mayfern was anxious to have the marriage 
over as quickly as possible, with due regard to pre- 
parations ; but a sudden and alarming obstacle pre- 
sented itself. Rose was seized with hemorrhage of 
the lungs, one day, after some violent exercise, and 
Silas went in great haste for the old family doctor. 

Rose had been carried upstairs to her chamber, 
very pale and weak. The old doctorshook his head 
gravely,as he looked at her. He was obliged to 
confirm Mayfern’s fears. Rose’s mother had died of 
consumption—that terrible scourge of our northern 
clime—and the seeds of the insidious disease were 
implanted in the daughter's frame. 

* You must take her to the south,” said Doctor Mar- 
vin. “ She'll never live through the winter if you keep 
her here. Same symptoms as her mother—you re- 
member how she was first taken?” 

There was no more talk of marriage after that. 
It was three wecks before Rose was fully recovered, 
and she looked quite fragile still; but the touch of 
the destroyer’s hand had tinted her face with a love- 
liness almost beyond earthly beauty. Silas realized 
how well he loved her, by the sharp agony that 
wrenched his heart, when death’s pale shadow crossed 
the sunny pathway of his life. By the time she 
recovered, all had been arranged. Farmer Mayfern 
had bethought him of his wife’s sister, who had mar- 
ried, and gone to Florida. She had been very 
urgent to have Rose pass a winter with her, and had 
often written to that effect. Being of a consumptive 
tendency herself, she had often mentioned how 
much benefit she had derived from the climate there, 
and described that portion as being indeed a 
“land of flowers.” Mayfern determined to accept 
this long-standing invitation. So when Rose was 
well enough to travel, after a most affectionate fare- 
well with Silas, Rose promising to get well as soon 
as she could. so that she might come back and marry 
him, she set forth with her iather. 





Mayfern left her comfortably domiciled with hor 
aunt, Mrs. Gallot, and returned home. ‘Tlie reason 
why he returned so soon, and without Nose, was, 
that he had been assured by Doctor Gallot—nhis 
wife's sister's husband, and a physician of great ski!| 
—that Rose’s lungs were seriously affected, and jy 
order to effect a permanent cure, it would be neces- 
sary to have her remain there two or three years. 

Much as he dreaded the long separation, he 
thought it better to endure it than risk her loss by 
a too speedy return. Silas was of his opinion. Safe 
and happy in the thought that she was to be his, he 
could endure the probation without a murmur. 

Rose corresponded regularly ; one incident she 
mentioned alarmed them all very much, and filled 
Silas with a vague uneasiness. She had narrowly 
escaped death by drowning, while out with a plea- 
sure party upon the bay. 

She had been rescued, atthe risk of his own life, 
by @ young man called Percival Stanberry. Shoe 
described him as a thorough gentleman, of wealthy 
connections, ‘and a resident of Englaud. He was 
attached to the corps of civil engineers that were 
then surveying the coast. 

Silas thought she was culogistic in the praise of 
this gentleman, and, considering the romantic 
nature of their first or, trembled for the 
consequences. What if a love for this stranger 
should usurp his place in Her heart? He was keen- 
eyed enough to know that his passion had not 
awakened a true echo in her soul ; the love she gave 
him was, at the best, but a quict, friendly feeling, 
and he had sometimes thought that her gentle, easy 
nature was incapable of any great depth of love. 
However, as she never mentioned Percival Stan- 
berry’s name again in any of her letters, the feeling 
died away and was forgotten. 

Now three years had passed away aif "Rose was 
coming home, thoroughly restored in hoalthyand with 
no fears for the future. The world worew@ladsome 
look to Silas Brooke’s @yes,-as he drove ver to the 
station to meet the train. Bow eagerly he watched 
as the passengers alighted. He thought ‘the should 
recognize her-at the first glanee, but he was mistaken. 
When an elegantly-dressed woman, with the air and 
bearing of a refined and accomplished lady, stepped 
upon the ‘platform, ‘and smilingly accosted him 
with : 

“Well; here I am, Silas!” the could only gaze at 
her in blank astonishment. 

“Don’t you know me?” she asked morrily, as hor 
hand remained extended‘antaken. 

He roused himself withww#ifort;and mechanically 
grasped it. He was nét only “bewildered, but 
chilled by the change ; and yethergrveting was warm 
and frieudly, there »was°a pleasant smile in her full 
blue eyes, and the fair eurls of ‘golden ‘hue clustered 
as of old around her white forehead. The change 
was in the face; the girlish bloom was gone, and 
woman was stamped upon every feature. She had 
grown more lovely; contact with polished society 
had toned her down, and given an intellectual cast to 
her classical features. 

This change affected Silas strangely. It made 
him uneasy and thoughtful, and he did not derive 
the great joy from this reunion that he had antici- 
pated; but then the reality always falls short of the 
expectation. He was not versed sufficiently in 
worldly experience, however, to console himself with 
this reflection. During the drive home, Rose, wo 
was very vivacious, plied him with intiumerable 
questions, which he answered, concealing his ab- 
straction as best he could. She rattled on without 
noticing his absent mood. It almost appeared as if 
she talked incessantly, as if wishing to banish some 
unpleasant reflection from her thoughts. 

Her father received her with unbounded delight, 
and Hetty’s welecme was honest and sincere. It was 
not her fault if Silasloved her. Hetty was endowed 
with Spartan fortitude, and hid her griefs from all 
eyes. Whatever hidden pangs she suffered, the face 
gave no signs. Again the marriage was spoken of, 
and again the preparations were commenced. Silas, 
who noted with the keen eye of affection, saw that 
Rose was absent and ill at ease ; yet she was as kind'7 
affectionate as ever, and smiled upon him wheney¢: 
he approached ; but the end was fast approaching. 

Two weeks after Rose’s return home, one day, 52 
was taking a short cut to the house through the little 
grove, when he came suddenly upon Rose in earnest 
conversation with a stranger, a young man of fine 
appearance, and fashionably dressed, whom he liad 
never seen in the town before. He paused involun- 
tarily, surprised at this unexpected sight, standing 
among the trees unseen. The stranger appeared to 
be urging some request to which Rose would not 
listen. He took her hand, but she snatched it from 
his grasp, and turning, fled precipitately towards 
the house. Silas could put but one interpretation 
upon this seene—the stranger had offered her an in- 
sult, His eyes flashed, his broad chest heaved, and 
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he strode heavily into the little glade and confronted 

the stranger. 

“ What were you doing with that lady?” he de- 
manded, sternly. : 

The stranger regarded him hanghtily, by no means 
intimidated by the threateving expression upon his 
face. He was & handsome man, with a clear com- 
plexion, dark chestnut hair, and hazel eyes, tall in 
stature, and very gentlemanly in appearance. 

“ By what right do you ask ?” he returned, coolly. 

Silas was a little bewildered by this counter- 

uestion. 
sat By the right of one who has been brought up under 
the same roof with her,” he responded ; “ her playmate 
in childhood, her protector now—one who has the 
riglit of a——” He hesitated, he could not say “ lover,” 
the word seemed to stick in his throat, so he substi- 
tuted “ brother,” instead. 

“Qh!” cried the stranger, pleasantly. “I see; 
you are the farmer's son. She has often spoken of 
you to me.” 

Silas looked surprised. 

“To you?” hesaid. “ You are then—— 

“ Percival Stanberry,” replied his companion, with 
a graceful bend of the head. 

Silas shivered involuntarily; the old fear came 
back to his heart; conceit. was not one of his foibles, 
and he felt how much he must suffer in a comparison 
with this elegant man. 

“T have made a mistake here,” he said, extending 
his hand. “ Excuse me.” 

“Don’t mention it,” returned Percival, grasping 
the offered hand warmly. “Iam glad to know you, 
sir. 

Silas was at a loss to understand what could have 
been the nature of the scene between Percival and 
Kose, the abrupt termivation of which he had wit- 
nessed. Percival seemed to read his thought, for he 
said: 

“You are doubtless surprised at the strange 
manuer in which your sister parted from me just now. 
It is easily explained. It was only a few days since 
that I learned of her sudden departure from Florida. 
I had looked forward to findher still there on my re- 
turn. We were very intimate during her residence 
there, and I could not resist the impulse I had to call 
upon her at her home—to tell her that I loved her.” 

“You did not ?” cried Silas, hoarsely. 

“T most certainly did!” 

“ And she?” 

He was giddy with excitement. 

“Rejected me. Was grateful for the life I saved, 
but could not marry me.” 

Silas breathed easier, a load was taken from his 
heart. It was a strange confidence he was enjoying, 
and yet, how could he undeceive this man, who took 
him for a brother, in the literal sense, and dreamed 
not of the true relation in which he stood to Rose? 

“Tf it had only been that I mistook her feelings,” 
continued Percival, making no effort to conceal his 
mortification, “and that she refused me, why, that 
would have been a shock; I could have endured 
it; but to be forbidden ever to see her again so dis- 
dainfully, even fiercely, as if the best homage of my 
heart were an insult to her. And yet, she once was 
s0 gentle, so fearful of giving pain. Is it possible 
that she can be so utterly transformed ?” 

Percival paused in deep reflection. Silas had not 
been deceived, then, in the change that had come 
over Rose, for this young man had observed it also. 
Percival had checked his words, not knowing to 
what extent he could trust Silas, still deeming him 
to be Rose’s brother. Was it indeed disdain, he re- 
flected, or was it misery, that he read in her face? 
What if there should-be some dark mystery over her 
fate that she dared not even hint at? He would be- 
lieve that—anything—rather than that she could be 
capricious and eruel. 

“Do not think me presumptuous,” he cried, sud- 
denly; “but I dare to think that, after all, Rose 
loves me.” 

Silas started as if he had been stung. 

_“No, no, my dear fellow,” he exclaimed, compas- 
pena A “you must not think that—you must not, 
indeed,” 

“I will never breathe that hope without warrgntto 
do 80,” continued Percival, persistently; “ but still 


” 


“Why speak of it?” interrupted Silas—“ surely 
Rose refused you?” 

“Ay; but her agitation, her trembling form, her 
look of wretchedness, that I at first took for anger. 
W hat if there should be some mystery ?” 

“What mystery can there be?” asked Silas, in 
surprise and pity for the young man’s infatuation. 

“Fathers, before now, have forced children to 
marry against their will.” 

“Ah, that’s not her case!” cried Silas, confidently. 

Or there have been,” continued Percival, per- 
Sistently following the train of his own reasoning, 


engagements made before the young heart knew 
what love meant, yet which a crnel, a false honour 
bound it to keep. Ah, that’s a bitter wrong to 
both !” 

“What has that todo with Rose?” asked Silas, a 
little sharply. . 

Somehow the other's words grated upon his mind. 

“T cannot say,” answered Percival, communing 
more with his own thoughts than addressing Silas ; 
“very likely nothing. She had lived long in the re- 
tirement of this country village; she told me that in 
Florida she first seemed to live. Itis not only for my- 
selfI care, Put me out of the question; but some 
chance may bind her to one, who could not under- 
stand her refined, gentle nature—to one with whom 
she would suffer and die uncomplainingly.” 

Silas winced at these words. 

“Silence, man!” he cried, harshly. ‘ What do 
you take us for, us rough country folks? We may 
not know much of books; we may be out of place in 
parlours, with the sun’s tan on our faces, and dust- 
stained boots; but when joy comes, when sorrow 
comes, we have hearts that bound or burst. We are 
men, with all our imperfections, in the eyes of our 
Creator !” 

“You are right,” retarned Percival, apologetically. 
“T was selfish and unjust.” 

Silas did not heed him. The sting had reached 
his mind and left its venom there. What if heshould 
seem a mere country clown to Rose, now that she had 
seen the world and mixed with fine people? Oh, no! 
it was impossible. He could not doubt the pure af- 
fection that looked through her innocent eyes. He 
really felt sorrow for this young man, who seemed 
to love her so well, and so uselessly. 

“T tell you what, Mr. Stanberry,” he cried, in his 
natural, cheery voice, “you must forget this folly. 
Work hard—root it out! Come back to usin a year 
or so. Who knows but Rose will be married then, 
and you will meet her as a friend—her husband's 
friend. We have plenty of good horses here, and 
we will give you a canter among our green hills, 
and hy our winding river, and find you a cosy seat 
by the chimney nook in the cool autumn evenings. 
We shall be as merry as the day is long. Come, 
come, you'll soon forget her.” 

“Tf she forgets,” auswered Percival. 

°ir 

Silas was again perplexed. This would-be rival 
—he doubted it. And how was it with Silas—did he 
doubt it, too? How, if it should be true? What 
had she told this man—that until she went to 
Florida she had never lived? What made her leave 
him so excitedly ? 

It could not have been hate. He was her dear 
friend—had preserved her life. If not hat®, what 
was it then? 

The inevitable question would intrude itself upon 
his mind. Suppose she had fallen in love with 
Percival, and felt bound by duty to Silas—that would 
explain all. It was a thought that burned and 
rankled in his heart, and when he strove to tear it 
out, uproot it, as he would a noxious weed, it only 
went deeper and deeper. 

“Tam sorry to part with you,” said Percival, ob- 
serving his companion’s emotion, and mistaking it 
for sympathy for himself. “TI shall leave the vil- 
lage by the next train.” 

“ Stay,” cried Silas, grasping him suddenly by the 
arm. “ You said there was some mystery here. You 
shall not go until it is cleared up.” 

Percival looked surprised. 

“TI shall not shrink from any inquiry you may 
choose to make,” he said. “I will even change my 
plans to accommodate you. Iam stopping at Glen- 
dale House, where I will await your pleasure.” 
“Very well,” returned Silas, and they separated, 
each glad to be alone with his own thoughts. 

A mist was before Silas’s eyes as he turned his 
steps towards the house—a mist that seemed to en- 
velop earth and air, and every hope he had in life. 
His limbs were quivering, his gait unsteady—never 
in all his life had he felt such a dread agony as now 
convulsed his soul. 

If it should be true—if Rose really loved this 
stranger, if he had won her heart.away from him, he 
who loved her so fondly, who considered that all this 
world contained of good was centred in her. Oh, 
but it could not be. 

Percival had deceived himself—lovers are so prone 
to believe all they wish. He would not be mas- 
tered by this torturing doubt. All would soon be 
well. He would look it in the face—he would see 
Rose—he would ascertain the truth, and if she had 
suffered her affection to stray away from him, why 
then—ah! what then ? 

Standing beneath the vine-covered porch, looking 
more like @ spirit of beauty, in her white dress and 
her golden curls, than a weak, fragile woman, Rose 





ve been such things as childish engagements .- 


) his heart bounded at the sight of her, 


beamed a welcome upon him as he approached. How 


“You must not stand here,” he cried, with earnest 
solicitude. “ There’s a breeze rising, and you cannot 
be too careful, you know.” 

He led her in to the cosy little parlour, and placing 
her in a chair, wrapped a light shaw! around her 
delicate shoulders. Mr. Mayfern was indulging in 
an afternoon nap, Hetty was busy in her kitchen— 
he could never find a better opportunity, for he was 
resolved to know the truth. 

“ Rose,” he began, “I have something to say to 
you.” 

“ Yes, Silas,” she answered, quistly; but he saw 
that her face was quite pale, and the brightness of 
her eyes dimmed as if by recent weeping. 

“There have been a good many changes since 
you left us,” he continued. “ You are changed a little 
yourself, Rose. The girl’s look has gone from your 
face.” 

“ Yes; I’m @ woman now,” she returned, dreamily. 

“We are always changing, I suppose,” he went 
on, steadying his voice by a strong effort. “ Our 
childish sports do not amuse us now. Our tastes 
change; our likings change, as we grow older—it is 
what we must look for. You would not wonder then 
if I were changed, too.” 

“You could never change from what you are—a 
good and Honest man!” she cried, looking up in his 
face with an earnest gaze; but it seemed to Silas that 
the affection that prompted her was not the love a 
husband craves. 

“Do you know,” he resumed, still intent upon 
solving the mystery ; “I have often thonght of that 
story you once read tome, and which you were so 
fond of—about the young folks who were engaged 
to each other, like you and me.” 

Rose looked at him with startled eyes,and her whole 
frame quivered. 

“ What about them ?” she asked, but her voice 
was as low as the gentle summer brevze. 

Silas cleared his throat, for his voice had become 
quite husky. 

“Well, you see,” he continued; “they did not 
know their own minds until they were separated. 
Then they both found out that what they thought 
was love, was a mistake.” 

She was fluttering now like a frightened bird in 
its cage. 

“Oh, Silas,” she cried, tearfully. ‘“ What do you 
mean? Have pity on me—you do not know how 
much depends upon it. You do not—you cannot 
mean that you are changed to me ?” 

What was this agitation but fear? She dreaded 
it—why then she loved him still. But he wished to 
satisfy every doubt. 

“ Would you find it hard if I were changed to you?” 
he asked. 

Her face flushed, and she turned away her head, 
as if anxious to hide the workings of her features. 

“ Yos,” she answered, after a slight pause; “ very 
hard, if you thought ill of me.” 

He was not exactly pleased with the answer. 

“Would it cost you much to think that I was 
changed ?” he persisted. 

“| cannot bear this,” she murmured, in deep emo- 
tion. 

He smiled. 

“ You cannot bear to think so, is that it ?’’ he said. 
She remained silent. “Nay, a word will do-—a 
smile.” Her face remained turned away from him. 
He laid his hand gently upon her shoulder. “ Rose,” 
he continued, earnestly, “I have been honest with 
youall my life. Will you speak to metruly? What 
is it that you cannot bear ?” 

“To give you pain,” she sighed. “I would rather 
die.” 

Percival Stanberry was right; there was some 
mystery here, and he was determined to unravel it, 
though the knowledge wrecked his peace and happi- 
ness for ever. 

“Do you know anything, then,” he urged, “ that 
would give me pain if I knew it too?” 

“ Silas, Silas!” she cried, imploringly, turning her 
tearful eyes full upon him, “ this is torture !” 

“Be calm,” he said, soothingly. “it is only a 
word, and it must eome. When we two stand to- 
gether in the church—when you take the vows that 
cannot be unsaid—the vows of love, of duty and faith, 
until death do us part !” 

Before he could finish she was down upon her 
knees, grovelling at his feet. 

“Spare me—spare me!” she exclaimed, in stifle: 
tones, extending her clasped hands imploringiy to- 
wards him. “Iam very wretched!” 

He staggered for a moment, like one who has re- 
ceived a sudden and severe blow, then he raised the 
weeping girl from the floor aud geutly replaced hes 
in her chair, 

“ My poor Rose!” he gasped. 

He could say no more. 

Rose felt the necessity of an explanation, and shé 








grew more composed as he remained silent. 
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* she began, hastily 
‘ 


“Silas, I must speak now,’ 
brushing awa her tears. “ When we were first 
engaged to each other 1 wa I had 
seen noone but you. J did not dream that there 
was another feeling, far different from a sister’s love 
—one that is not merely affection, but part of one’s 
self. And it came so unp received ; it dawned upon 
me so softly, rose so gradually that it was there, deep 
in my heart, quickening every pulse, mingling with 
every breath, steeping all life in brightness, before 
I knew its power, before I felt that when that light 
was blotted out the whole world would be darkness. 
Then came misery. I had not been willingly guilty, 
but the thought of your great goodness haunted me 
like a remorse. I strove to break the spell by re- 
turning home. But I could not fly from myself. 
And now, Silas, that you have made me see the truth, 
I must goon. In spite of all my efforts the fatal 
passion still conquers me. And oh, if I have sinned 
in yielding my love to another, I shrink from a sin 
yet darker: I cannot, dare not take a false vow to 
heaven, and betray the trust of your noble heart.” 

“You love this man—this Percival Stanberry ?” 
he asked, hoarsely. 

* Yes.” 

His dream of happiness was over; he could only 
murmur: 

“Poor girl! poor girl!” 

She looked timidly in his face ; even she had not 
rightly judged that noble nature. 

“What!” she cried in glad surprise, “ can you for- 
give me?” 

“Forgive you! Forgive you!” he answered, 
plaintively; and he bent over and imprinted a 
brother’s kiss on her fair, white forehead. “I partly 
guessed it; you see, by my calmness, I was prepared 
for it.” She knew not the struggle it cost him to 
appear so calm. “Aud you—can you bear a sur- 
prise ?” 

“What can I not bear, after this ?” she mur- 
mured. 

“ Wait here a little while—I have a present for 
you,” he said, with a smile. “I will soon be back.” 

He hurried from the house, leaving Rose very 
much astonished at his words, but very happy. 
withal. It would have been a keener pang to pour 
Silas’s heart, had he known the joy her release from 
the engagement between them afforded her. 

In a quarter of an hour he was back again, but not 
alone, a well-known form accompanied him. Her 
heart gave a great bound as she beheld Percival 
Stanberry. 

“ There,” cried Silas, as he led the young man 
towards her, and placed his hand in hers, “ there is 
the man you love, take him, and heaven bless you 
both !” 

He left them alone together. Silas was not con- 
teut with half measures. Whatever he did was 
done thoroughly and completely. He sought Far- 
mer Mayfern, and informed him of the true state of 
affairs. The farmer was very much chagrined at 
the defeat of his pet scheme, aud was even more 
disappointed—if it were possible—than Silas him- 
self. Indeed he was disposed to frown down Per- 
cival’s pretensions, and insist upon Rose marrying 
Silas, as had been agreed upon; but Silas would not 
listen to such a proceeding. 

He told the farmer that Rose would break her 
heart if she were separated from the man she loved, 
and they would be guilty of herdeath. That was an 
argument the farmer could not confute ; so he went 
down to the parlour and had a talk with Rose and 
Percival. The end of the matter was, that Percival 
remained and took tea with them as Rose's accepted 
lusband. Hetty, who had gained an inkling cf what 
had taken place, was in excellent spirits, and attended 
to Percival’s wants so assiduously as to win from 
him the compliment, confidently confided to Silas: 

“ That she was the cleverest little woman he ever 
saw.” 

When Percival had returned to his hotel, and the 
farmer and his daughter retired to rest, Silas sat 
by the open window and watched the moonbeams 
play among the trees. He had no inclination to 
sleep. The world looked dreary enough to him now, 
and it seemed as if life contained nothing worth the 
living for. 

It had been arranged that Rose was to accompany 
her husband, when they were married, to his home 
in England. The farmer was to go with them, he 
could not live away from his darling, and Silas was 
to have the farm, 

liose insisted upon yielding up her share to 
him. Percival, who had been rather surprised on 
discovering the true relation that Silus bore to 
Ktuse, also insisted upon this. He had wealth 
enough, he wished no dower with his bride. How 
hapyy Silas would have felt, at any other time, in 
the possession of the Interval Farm; but of what 
value was the empty casket when the jewel was 
gone? 
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A light form came gently to his side. and a land 
was laid upon his shoulder. He looked up, half ex- 
pecting to see Rose—he was somewhat disappointed 
to find it was Hetty. 

“Tt’s only’ me!” said that sharp-featured young 
lady, seeing the expression upon his face. “ You 
don’t appear to be very glad to see me—and yet, 
throagh all these years, | have been as much a sister 
to yon as Rose.” 

“So you have, Hetty,” he answered, kindly. 
“Don't look as if yeu hadn't a friend in the world,” 
continued Hetty, talking more like a mother than a 
sister. ‘“ There’s other women in the world besides 
Rose—your market ain’t spoiled yet. Don’t mope 
like a silly boy, crying for something you can’t get 
—be aman. Complete the good work you have be- 
gun, and don’t make her feel unhappy by letting her 
see that you are still grieving for her.” 

“ Ah, Hetty,” he sighed, “ you do not know what 
love is.” 

“Don't I!” she cried, impulsively, “you couldn't 
love her a bit better than I ~ 

Hetty broke down suddenly, and her face became 
crimson. The moonbeams were shiuing full upon 
her features, and his eyes were upon her. He had 
been blind not to have read the truth there. 

“You love me,” he asked, sadly. “Strange! I 
passed you by, who are more suited to me, to waste 
my best affection upon one who could never return 
it.” 

Hetty was silent ; mortification and dismay at the 
sudden revealment of her well-kept secret tied her 
tongue. Silas mused. To leave Rose under the im- 
pression that he still pined for her, was but to half 
complete his work. He should never love again— 
and here was poor Hetty who had loved him, even as 
he loved Rose. He could make her happy—and why 
not? An orphan like himself—perhaps heaven had 
ordained that they should come together. 

“ Hetty,” he said, in his old houest way, “ would 
you be willing to marry me, knowing how dearly I 
have loved Rose?” 

“Yes,” she answered; “for that love will soon 
fade from your heart, and a new love will spring 
up for me. She was too much of a lady for you, you 
need a farmer's wife—a worker, like yourself.” 

In after years, remembering these words, Silas ac- 
knowledged their truth. 

The village was rather astonished when the 
double marriage took place, aud the good neigh- 
bours never rightly understood how it was that 
Silas Brooke married Hetty Waters, and a strange 
gentleman married Rose Mayfern; but the interested 
parties were satisfied with the arrangement, and I 
do not think either had ever cause during the pros- 
perous years that heaven allotted them, to regret the 
vows they took upon that summer’s day. 

G. L. A. 


— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was evening; and, as fate would have it, a 
furious storm was driving the rain-drops against 
wall and casement; while the howling blast, finding 
ready instruments for its use in the swaying 
branches of the great old oaks, and in the sharp 
angles of tower and bartizan, piped forth such wild 
music as suits the demon of the elementary war. 

The marquis and my lady were in the library, 
where a tire blazed upon the hearth, casting its glar- 
ing red light upon their faces, pale and haggard. 
By-and-bye their daughter entered, and they moved 
back from the hearth towards the centre-table, the 
marquis rising and placing a chair for the new- 
cumer, 80 that she should sit before them. 

Agues was not a stranger to the purpose of this 
meeting, though she knew not how far her father 
had as yet committed himself. 

She, too, was pale; but not with such a pallor as 
marked her parents’ countenances. Her face was not 
haggard like theirs, betraying inner storm aud tem- 
pest; butit was the speechless agony wf a breaking 
heart, that had stolen the blood away from her cheeks, 
and set the seal of patient suffering upon her pure 
brow. 

Her father was the first to speak. His voice was 
low and tremulous, breaking up at intervals, as 
though the tones frightened himself. 

He told his daughter what had been done— 
gave her a full account of the proceedings which 
his opponent had iustituted, and of the efforts which 
he had put forth to meet and overcome them, ‘Then 
he told of the final result, aud painted to her the 
picture of her parents driven from their home— 
beggars for evermore ! 

When she wondered at this, he explained to her 
that Albert Perey (for su he declared that the youug 
man must now be called) could uot only take the 





whole property as it now stood, but that he cond 
also claim all the rents which lad been collected anq 
expended during the last tem years. 

Ay—beggars they were doomed to be—cast dowy 
from their high estate to a depth so low, that their 
very servants would pity them, aud might even ex- 
tend to them the hand of charity! The speaker 
sobbed aloud at intervals, while his wife moaned and 
wept in bitter anguish. 

And then the marquis told his child how she 
might save them—if she would be the willing wife 
of Albert Percy. ‘ 

At this point Agnes, who had sat thus far like one 
in a terrible trance, was shaken for a moment by a 
convulsive shudder, and on the next she would have 
fallen backwards had not her mother caught her. 

“Where am I?” was the first question from Agnes, 
as consciousness returned. 

“ You are here, my child. You are safe,” answered 
her mother, still chafing her pale brow, while her 
father rubbed her hands. “You are safe, Agnes. 
Perhaps you had better retire now. We will talk 
some other time.” 

The girl put forth her hand with a sudden move- 
ment, and gazed around. 

* No, no, no,” she cried. “ Let it be said now; | 
remember. You were speaking of my—of Albert 
Percy’s offer—and I was-not so strong as I thought. 
But lam stronger now. Go on.” 

“Remember, my child,” said the mother, still cha- 
fing the marble brow; “ it is a marquis who seeks 
your hand. Excepting the Howards, Albert Percy 
will stand highest in Norfolk.” 

“ Ay,” added the father, imploringly ; “ and re- 
member one thing more. Look at me Agnes——oh, 
look at me, and listen.” 

She gazed up into his face cagerly, for his speech 
was of powerlulintensity, and le went on slowly and 
earnestly: 

“Behold your father and your mother, now ver- 
ging towards the evening of their days, made the 
suffering victims of a cruel fate, about to be cast 
forth from the home of their ancestors, to wander 
evermore friendless and forlorn. But see! Our 
child—our own darling—stands upon the threshold 
of the old castle, and stretches forth her saving 
hands, saying: ‘ Father—mother—this is still your 
home, and shall be yours while you live! All—all is 
yours—these broad acres—these ancestral halls—the 
coronet with its honours and its dignity—the ser- 
vants, as of old—the tenants—the old dependents all! 
No, no, my parents, not penniless—not homeless— 
but still at the head of the household, to do the 
honours and extend the hospitalities of Abbotswold, 
as you have done in past years! Father—mother 
—accept it all—'tis the gift of your child!’ Agnes 
—oh! if you could e 

Thus far, and the marquis sank forward, with his 
face buried iv his hands, and burst into tears, sob- 
bing and weeping like a child. 

At that moment Agnes fell from her throne of joy, 
and gave herself to her parents. The speech of her 
father had shaken her till little hold was left upon 
life ; aud now, when she saw both him and her mo- 
ther sobbing as though their hearts would break— 
sobbing in an agony of grief from which she could 
relieve them, she let go the last support, and gave 
her life up to them. 

“ Father—mother!” she cried, “weep no more. | 
will save you!” 

“ But, Agnes, my child!” cried the marquis, start- 
ing up, and dashing his hand across his eyes, “cau 
you—do you——” 

She waved him back, and arose to her fect. A 
struggle which seemed to strain every nerve in her 
frame, and then she said, ina hollow, sepulchiral tone, 
as though her body were marble, and a ghostly vis!- 
tant spoke from within—a spirit with no part in her 
being—using not her organs : . 

“In heaven’s name, no more now! Your child 
has saved you—let that be enough. Curse her not 
with thanks ; speak to her no word of gratitude. Oh, 
only the hypocrite could return thanks for the heart, 
crushed aud bleeding, that had been torn out aud 
flung away for ever, that he might be saved the fali 
from@pulence to honourable dependence !” 

“Agnes! my child!” 

“Hush! Not a word. You cannot expect me to 
lie to you! You shall be saved from the sacrifico— 
you shall still be Lord of Abbotswold—but you shall 
never forget that to your escutcheon should now be 
added a bleeding heart! The word has gone forth 
from my mouth. ‘ell Albert Callingtou—or, if you 
will, Albert Perey—that I will be his wife !’ 

Aud with this, Agnes glided from the library, fly- 
ing along, through hall and corridor, as flies one 
who feels that her strength cannot hold out long. 
She reached her own chamber atlength,but instead 0: 
throwing herself upon her bed, as she had felt that she 
should-be forced to do, she sank upon her kuees, and 





raised her clasped hands towards heaven. As she 
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turned her thoughts upwards, the idea surged upon 

jer mind that she had been cruel in her speech to 

her parents. 

She called back the burning words, as they had 
fallen, hot and seething from her lips, and her first 
word of prayer was emttirely different from that 
which had been uppermost when she sank down. 
She asked heaven to forgive her! 

“Qh, heaven—my fatherand mother—they know 
not what they do. Forgive them! Forgive them!” 

Then she prayed for strength to support her 
under the trial that was before her; and when that 
liad been done she arose to her feet. She listened 
awhile to the voice of the storm, and then she 
turned to her dressing-table. She had taken a step 
towards it for the purpose of removing the lamp that 
stood thereon, when she saw something that startled 
her as with the touch of an electric shock, and in an 
instant all the strength she had gained from her prayer 
forsook her, as though the shock had been from the 
battery that shook the firmament. It was only a rose 
—a tiny rose—which had been plucked from the con- 
servatory. It had once been fresh and fragrant ; 
but it now lay drooping and dying ; its emerald leaves 
turned sear and crisp, and the once fair and blushing 
blossom now wilted and shrivelled! There it lay, 
where she had placed it on that happy day—in 
the self-same spot ;—then a type of love and promise, 
fragrant with joy and blessing, but now a sad 
emblem of sorrow and distress! And he had plucked 
it, and as he gave it to her he had said: 

“Dear Agnes, it is a rose out of season; but not 

so unexpected as is the joy that is mine in calling 
you my own! Poor little rose! Let me pin it here 
upon your bosom, and see how long the warmth of 
your heart can keep it from withering !” 
“ She remembered the words as though they had 
but just been spoken. She clasped her hands—the 
name of the loved one fell from her lips—and then, 
with a low, wailing ery of agony, she tottered to the 
bedside and fell down upon the pillow—sank down to 
weep, moan, and sob through the long and weary 
hours. 

On the following morning Agnes did not go 
down to breakfast. Later her father went to her 
chamber, and sat down by her side. 

“Agnes, Albert Percy will be here to-day to re- 
ceive his.answer. I—I——” 

The marquis stammered, and for a time his voice 
failed him. Was it pain that affected him thus? 
Was it sympathy for his suffering child? Did he 
think of clasping her in his arms, and bearing her 
away from the gilded {prison of woe and agony? 
She gazed up into his face to see what she could 
read there. 

Ah! the maiden’s perceptions were quick and keen, 
and when she saw the marks upon her father’s face 
her heart sank within her. There was no trace of 
such sympathy as she sought—no sign of hesitation 
ou his part in the work he had planned. What she 
saw was a fear—a dread—that his child might fail 
him. She could not be mistaken. The deep, har- 
rowing eagerness of prayerful entreaty was plainly 
visible; and the emotional shadows, as they flitted 
across the corrugated brow, seemed to say: ‘“ Oh, for 
heaven’s sake, my child, do not forsake us in our 
great distress!” While his lips went on with the 
spoken words: 

“I know you said, last evening, that you would 
save your parents from the dread calamity which 
overhung them, but—but—” (again that same eager 
prayer of the soul, speaking silently forth from every 
look of the working features)—“ you have had time 
for reflection. Your parents could not live in the 
kuowledge that their child cursed them.” 

With a quick, low wail of pain, Agnes put forth 
her hand, and presently she said : 

“T will not live in the knowledge that my parents, 
if they do not directly curse me, are yet bearing in 
their lives a curse, from which they will believe I 
night have saved them, and would not.” 

“ Agnes, you are too severe.” 

“My father,” cried the unhappy girl, grasping 
him by the arm as she thus spoke, “‘answer me 
this: if I should refuse to marry the son of Agatha 
Callington——” 

“Agnes!” interrupted the marquis, so peremptorily 
that she stopped instinctively, “ why do you pervert 
the truth by presenting its lesser side, while the 
greater bears so much weight? Call him the son of 
my own elder brother, born in wedlock, and by right, 
lord of all this wide domain! His veins give flow to 
blood as pure and noble as any in the realm.” 

“So be it, then,” resumed the maiden, speaking 
nore low, but yet firmly and bravely. “If 1 should 
refuse to marry this man, you aud my mother 
would go forth into a life of sorrow and repining ; 
and you would say in your hearts that your child 
might have saved you had she been willing. Would 
it not be so?” 

“ Would it not beso?” echoed the marquis, chang- 


ing the inflection to suit his application of the ques- 
tion. 

“Enough !” articulated Agnes, sinking back and 
folding her hands in her lap. “You have my an- 
swer. Give it to the applicant for my hand when he 
comes.” 

The marquis moved uneasily in his seat, evidently 
very much dissatisfied with the result of the con- 
ference, and yet unable to see how he could bring the 
matter under any different light. At length, with a 
long-drawn breath, he said: 

“ Andif he should wish to receive the answer from 
your own lips ?” 

She had expected this, and she promptly replied : 

“T will see him.” 

“ But—Agnes——” 

“Fear not, sir. I shall not attempt to hurt his feel- 
ings. Ishall not even blame him. I shall simply 
tell him the truth. Dear father, if you love me, press 
me no farther.” 

Could Agnes Percy have known the feelings that 
rent her father’s heart as he slowly wended his way 
towards his own apartment, she would have pitied 
him from the innermost depths of her soul. An an- 
guigh more keen and bitter he was destined never to 
know ; and be he had not the courage to turn about 
and lift the burden from the heart of his stricken 
child, and himself assume the consequence of the 
successful claim of the rival heir. 

The hour came at length, and Agnes Percy stood 
in the presence of the man whom she said she would 
marry. He had come to her by her own permission, 
and as he entered the apartment, she arose, and po- 
litely offered him a seat. 

A few formal words of |greeting, and then Agnes 
looked into Albert Callington’s face ; for she would 
not yet, in her heart, give him any other name. She 
saw that he had improved outwardly since she saw 
him last; but he was still a man of evil mind, and of 
a low grade of intellect. Compared with Rupert St. 
John he was—— Oh! there could be no comparison 
between two such mep. Away up in the celestial 
sphere, among the gods and the heroes, rose the 
image of St. John, leaving this r earth-worm 
grovelling in the dust of ignorance and debasement. 
In vain had the youth assumed rich and well-made 
clothing; and in vain had he schooled himself to 
bow and smile, and speak fine-sounding words. 
She looked beneath all this, and saw in the man 
before her a creature of low instincts and base 
passions. In the bare outline of his features there 
was much comeliness, and something of manly 
beauty—for he was a Perey, his face plainly told it— 
but when she had given him the credit of this acci- 
dent of inheritance, she was forced to stop. Had 
her relations towards him been other than the were, 
she might have pitied him, in that he had iuverited 
his father’s evil qualities without the virtues; but as 
it was, she had no pity to give. She could only 
shudder, knowing that he was at heart a villain. 
She had heard how he treated his mother, and how 
he treated others with whom he had come in contact ; 
and this knowledge helped her to analyze some of 
those shades of expression, which might otherwise 
have puzzled her. 

By-and-bye the son of Albert Percy told her why 
he had come, and plainly asked her if she would be 
his wife. 

She answered him that she had consented to sa- 
crifice herself, to save her parents from being driven 
forth from their home. She told him that she could 
give him her hand, but that her heart was not hers 
to give. 

“I suppose you love the gallant captain ?” 

If he had remembered himself, he would not have 
said this + but it had been spoken, and he was really 
pleased to observe how it cut the girl to the heart ; 
for she.gasped and pressed her hands to her bosom, 
and turned as pale as death. 

But it was only for a second. Quickly the blood 
came rushing back, and Agnes proudly answered : 
“You ask for my hand—my hand I give. Had 
you asked for my heart I should have told you, nay ; 
and I should have told you, too, that its secrets were 
a sacred treasure, entirely beyond your power to 
know.” 

She saw a flush of anger upon his face, and fearing 
what might drop from the quivering lip, she quickly 
added : 

* But, sir, this much I deem it no more than just 
that I should promise you. From the hour that sees 
me, in the eyes of the law, your wife, I shall be true 
to my vows as far as heaven gives me power. Love 
and honour are not creatures of the will. Truth 
and obedience you may command.” 

Never did she look more beautiful, and even he 
who had been reared in a fisherman’s cot, and whose 
eye had heretofore taken cognizance alone of physical 
loveliness, perceived something in the intense beauty 
of the flushed face and beaming eyes, glowing with 





high and holy impulse, that appealed to his senses 
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with a new and pleasing power. The thought that he 
had conquered the will of this high-born, beautiful 
maiden, to whom princes might have bent their 
knee, and who had, to his knowledge, refused the 
offered hands of some of the highest and wealthiest 
nobles in the land, was to him a source of such glo- 
rification and exultation as he had never even hoped 
to possess. But he had gained it, and he was 
content. 

“Dear lady,” he said, smiling and bowing, “I 
hope I may never have occasion to command you; 
and if you give me your hand, and pledge of your 
truth, I will not complain. Ishall try and win your 
love. If I donot succeed, the suffering will not be all 
mine. But enough of this. I will not detain you 
longer, The sweet promise of your fair hand is joy 
enough for now. Allow me.” He arose and took 
her hand, and raised it to his lips. ‘And now, for 
a brief time, adieu. It will not be for long, my love.” 

She stood where he had left her, gazing vacantly 
into the blank space he had last occupied. A short 
time so, and then she raised her hand, and saw 
where he had kissed it. 

With a wild, furious motion, she dashed it down 
out of her sight, as a thing polluted; and in a 
moment more she was crouching down upon the 
floor, sobbing and moaning, her face buried in her 
hands, and her body swaying to and fro, keeping time 
with the sad cadence of her wailing notes. 

And as Agnes Percy sat thus a man was passing 
out from the castle, with proud and confident step, 
speaking these words aloud to himself: 

“'The work goes most bravely! I shall have the 
high-born beauty for my wife, and then—then we'll 
see who'll be Lord of Abbotswold !” 

(To be continued: 








MRS. PAGE’S DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 





“ ARE we almost there, Charles ?” 

“ Do you see that old moss-brown roof, with the 
huge brick chimney, peeping up among the apple 
blossoms ? That is the house.” 

Laura's heart gave an involuntary throb. Would 
they welcome her as a new daughter? Would they 
love her? Charles Page smiled as he read the 
thoughts passing through her mind. 

“Do not fear, Laura; I do not know who could 
help loving you !” 

+ pao smiled a little doubtfully ; she could hardly 
expect the whole world to look at her with her 
young husband’s eyes. 

Old Mrs. Page stood at the farmhouse door in her 
best black silk, with her “ company cap” and white 
ribbons, as the stage coach rolled up—a hard-fea- 
tured old lady, with silver-streaked hair brushed 
away from her wrinkled forehead, and hands on 
which the network of veins stood up like knotted 
cord. _Her welcoming kiss was like the peck of a 
bird of prey—so cold and hard did it seem against 
Laura's cheek. 

“ Mother!” whispered Laura, softly. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mrs. Charles,” said 
the old lady. 

“So you are Charles’s new wife, hey?” said 
Farmer Page, from the sitting-room ; “and a tall, 
well-grown girl, too. Come in, come in! ‘Tea’s 
most ready, and I dare say you'll be glad of a cup.” 

There was something that passed like the chilled 
breath of an iceberg across Laura’s heart as she en 
tered, leaning on her husband’s arm. It was not 
the welcome she had expected and hoped for; and 
involuntarily she felt that her mother-in-law’s cold, 
criticising eye was upon her, and with no favourable 
glance. 

*T s’pose you've been brought up to work ?” said 
Mrs. Page, senior. 

No; Laura could not say that she had. 

“Can you wash and iron your husband's shirts ?” 
“No.” 

“ Can you make bread ?” 

“T have never tried.” 

“Cannot you cook at all ?” 

“T am afraid not, ma’am.” 

* Humph!” 

At this stage, Charles, who had been watching 
the deepening colour on Laura’s cheek with some 
annoyance, broke in : 

“ But she can speak two or threo different lan- 
guages, mother, and paint beautifully, and I wish 
you could read some of the poetry she has written.” 
“ Humph!” again enunciated the mother-in-law. 
“Languages, painting, and poetry-stuff won't make 
the kettle boil, you'll find, young lady.” 

“She has taught in a seminary, mother,” the 
young husband interposed, “ where she has had no 
opportunity to learn the useful things you speak of. 
Allin goodtime. Rome wasn’t built in a day.” 

But Mrs. Page, with her thin lips set close to- 





gether, was busying herself about the tea-table. She 
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need not have taken the trouble. Laura's appetite 
was pretty effectually destroyed. 

“Come, darling,” said Charles, “I want to show 
you the path to the spring in the woods.” 

Old Mrs. Page looked contemptuously after them. 

“ That's all she’s worth,” she muttered, “to look 
at pretty things and listen to honeyed speeches. 
I wonder where Hiram Page would be now, if I had 
been cut out after that pattern ?” 

In short, it was an infinite relief all round when 
the short visit came to an end, and Charles took his 
young wife back to his home, ‘Laura was depressed 
and melancholy, and Charles, though he would not 
have confessed it even to himself, was a little pre- 
judiced by the strong opinions expressed by both 
father and mother on the subject of his matrimonial 
choice. 

Scarcely six months had passed over the horizon 
of their married life, however, when clouds came to 
darken it. 

Charles Page was only a clerk ina bank, but his 
humble salary had proved a sufficiency for himself 
and Laura. Consequently, when one night return- 
ing late from business, he slipped and broke his right 
ankle so badly that a severe illness followed, it 
brought the grim phantom poverty nearer to them 
than was at all pleasant. 

“We won't let the old folks at home know of it, 
Laura,” said the young clerk, trying to speak cheer- 
fully. “I’m afraid they’re in trouble themselves about 
that note my father endorsed for old Millman, and 
I dare say we shall get along nicely with a little 
economy.” 

Laura was sitting by her husband’s bedside one 
dreary November twilight, when there was an un- 
wonted bustle at the door below—a throwing down of 
trunks and shrill articulation of voices. She has- 
tened to the head of the stairs—it was Farmer Page 
and his wife! 

“We've no home of our own, now,” said Mrs. 
Page, senior, speaking bitterly and loud, “ and we've 
come to stay with you and your wife, son Charles.” 

“ No home of your own, mother?” 

“ No—thanks to your father, who would endorse 
that note for old Millman, and he’s lost every 
farthing—just what he might have expected, I think 
—and we're as good as beggars in our old age! 

Sut, dear me, what’s the matter, Charles?” 

Then followed explanations and recitals, much to 
the relief of Farmer Page, who had instinctively 
shrunk into the background, until the violence of his 
wife’s wrath should have subsided. 

“And you're no better off than we be!” sighed 
Mrs. Page, glancing sadly around the room. “Ah—h! 
this is what comes of five ladies for wives!” 

It was not exactly a logical conclusion, but it 
seemed to afford wondrous consolation to the good 
old woman, who immediately untied her bonnet 
strings, and prepared to “make herself at home.” 

“Is this money in the pocket-book all you’ve got 
left, Charles?” demanded his mother, about ten days 
after their unexpected arrival. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Only one pound; and the rent will come due to- 
morrow, and there’s a bill for groceries, enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end—and as for milk, I 
don’t see how men can sleep at night who charge 
five pence a quart for milk that’s half water. 
And nobody knows how much the doctor's bill is go- 
ing to be, and Bridget’s wages—but I'll discharge 
her to-morrow morning. If your wife can’t do the 
work of these few rooms, I can.” 

Charles Page closed his eyes wearily, and pressed 
his hand upon his throbbing temples. It was not 
the best course of treatment for a feverish patient, 
this enumeration of domestic troubles, but old Mrs. 
Page had never been ill herself, and consequently 
made little allowance for the weak and worn-out 
state of her son. 

“J don’t know what Laura’s doing upin her room,” 
said the old lady. “She had a great deal better 
buy a wash-tub and a bar of yellow soap, and do the 
family washing instead of putting it out, and spend- 
ing her time writing poetry.” 

“Laura has been the most tender and devoted of 
nurses to me, and I will listen to no aspersions of her 
conduct!” interrupted Charles Page, indignantly. 

Mrs. Page screwed her lips tightly together, 
as she turned the solitary note over and over, 
but she ventured on no more derogatory remarks 
down stairs. Creeping like a venerable pussy-cat 
up the staircase, she entered her daughter-in-law’s 
apartment with the stealthy movement peculiar to 
that quadruped. 

“ Painting, eh, Mrs. Charles? Let me tell you I 
think it’s your duty to attend a little more to the 
housework, and less to your fine amusements up 
here. Do you see this note? it’s all we’ve got left in 
the house and if you think it’s going to support you 
in idleness you're mistaken.” 

“Is Charles alone, mother ?” 


“Yes, he is alone—but as I was saying-—” 

“T think we had better join him.” 

Old Mrs. Page hobbled down after Laura’s grace- 
ful movements, grumbling as she went. 

“Laura,” said her husband, with a troubled face, 
“my mother tells me that our funds are getting 
low sas 

“ Only one pound left,” said the old lady, clutch- 
ing it greedily, as if fearful that it would take wings 
unto itself and vanish into thin air. 

“ And,” resumed her son, “what are we to do?” 

“Might as well ask advice of the biggest wax doll 
in the shop around the corner,” grumbled Mrs. Page, 
sotto voce. 

“See, Charles.” 

Laura had opened her little portemonnaie and was 
showering out its contents on the bed, close to 
Charles’s hand. 

“ Count it, dear!” 

“My gracious me!” ejaculated the old lady, 
“where did all these notes come from ?” 

“Twenty pounds! My dearest wife, how did you 
get this?” 

Laura’s cheek flushed high with pride and gratifi- 
cation. . 

“ My little picture of ‘Spring in the Wilderness’ 
was sold this morning, Charles, and I have orders 
for two more, at the same price!” 

“Twenty pounds! For a trumpery picture!” 
gasped Mrs. Page, senior, under her breath, yet 
looking at Laura now with deference and admira- 
tion dawning in her face. The woman who could 
earn twenty pounds by a week’s work was not to be 
despised ! 

Charles Page’s eyes filled with tears; he pressed 
his lips lovingly to the hand whose whiteness Mrs. 
Page had so despised. 

“ My dear little wife; my help-mate indeed!” he 
murmured, softly. 

“ You must not wear that serious face any longer, 
Charles,” she said, hiding the depth of her emotion 
by an assumed playfulness. ‘* We shall have plenty 
of money now, to last us all until you get well, and 
mother——” she spoke it with an effort, “shall lay 
it out for us, after the most economical fashion!” 

But, to Laura’s astonishment, the old lady jumped 
up, and threw her arms around her neck with a 
curious hysterical sob. 

“ Laura, I've been wrong all this time—I’ve been 
a conceited, obstinate old fool !” 

“ Mother !” 

“T have—and there’s no use making a secret of it! 
I’ve scorned and despised you, and been as ugly as 
Cain to you, and now 

“Now we will forget it all, and begin anew, 
mother,” said Laura, soothing the old woman's agi- 
tation with a tender kiss. 

it was not until Mrs. Page the elder had had her 
attention called to the pre-eminent necessity of an 
apple pudding for dinner, that she left off reproach- 
ing herself and crying on Laura’s shoulder. 

“For I have been such an old Witch of Endor to 
you,” she remarked, most truthfully, as she went 
into the kitchen. 

And Charles Page, smiling up in his wife’s face as 
the door closed, said : 


“ You have conquered her, Laura !” A. R. 





FACETI2Z. 


“ Wuat is the annual corn crop of Ktntucky?” 
asked a foreign tourist of a Kentuckian. “I can’t 
exactly say,” replied the Kentuckian ; “ but I know 
it’s enough to make all the whisky we want, besides 
what is wasted for bread.” 

Founp at Last!—The reason why the sapient 
directors of certain railway companies have raised the 
fares ;—it must have been done “ to effect a clearance” 
—of their passengers !— Fun. 


“BONNET, A COVERING FOR THE HEAD.”—Johnson. 

Inquisitive Parent (inspecting milliner’s bill): “ By 
the way, my dears, I see there are bonnets charged 
for here. I never see you wear any.”—Fun. 


WortTuy or Mint-10nN.—Simkins sports a spade 
guinea at the end of his watch-guard. Tomkins is 
envious thereat, and twits him with being out of the 
fashion, as sixpences are most worn just now.—Fun. 


PEACE AND WAR. 
(A Tableau.) 

Guardsman : “ What the doose is that bobby after, 
hanging about Mary Hann’s gate like this here ?” 

Policeman: “What business has that long idiot 
a-leanin’ against the gate where Mary Hann lives ?” 
— Fun. 

WHINNYING.—The Prince of Wales (says a con- 
temporary) is expected tostay with SirWatkin Wynne 





at Wyunstay. He was, according to the journal we 


quote, “expected at Wynns'ay on Saturday.” 0; 
course, this was nonsense. His Royal Highness 
could not arrive at Wynnstay till after Tuesday— 
obviously the week consists of Monday, Tuesday, 
ey Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday.— 


SHAKESPEARIAN HINT. 

When kings, queens, or princes travel now-a-days 
the mayor and corporation of every town insist npou 
presenting their addresses. We do not reprehend 
their loyalty, but their tediousness. Shakespeare 
has given us a model both for mayors and princes iy 
his Richard 1IT., Act iii., Scene 1, where the Prince 
of Wales having just arrived in London (London, 
mind, with a Lord Mayor the Mayor of Mayors) 
enters his chamber with the Dukes of Buckingham 
and Gloster. 

Gloster : “ My lord, the Mayor of London comes to 
greet you.” 

(Enter the Lord Mayor and his train.) 
Mayor: “God bless your Grace with health and 
happy days.” 

That is the extent of his address. Admirably com- 
prehensive. Whysay more? Tohim H.R.H deigns 
the following gracious reply: 

Prince: “I thank you, good my lord; and thank 
you all.” Ezxeunt Mayor, &o. 
The stage direction at the end points the moral. 
The Bard of Avon was not for an age but for all 
time, in which is included A.D, 1868.—Punch. 


THE COLOSSEUM. 
“ Sic transit gloria!” 
Troja fuit! 
The Colosseum in the Regent’s Park, one of the 
seven wonders of the world, and so called from 
being at one time the residence of the Colossus of 
Rhodes, has been dismantled, and all its properties 
have been brought to the hammer, for the use of 
anyone who would pay on the nail. 
I remember, I remember, 
When I was a little boy, 
How I came home in December 
My fond parents to annoy. 
But my pretty maiden aunty 
Was kind and gave to me 
A sort of show galanty, 
A funny thing to see. 


I remember I was taken 
By my aunt's peculiar cabby, 
For to hear the rafters shaken 
By the Choir in the Abbey. 
Nor the service, nor Te Deum, 
Nor the sights of Christmas time, 
Could approach the Colosseum, 
Save, perhaps, the Pantomime. 


I remember, I remember, 

All those Ruins in the grounds, 
And the classic broken pillars 

(Sold for something like three pounds.) 
And the statues! One of Jason 

Was a noble work of art; 
They were knocked down to a mason, 

ho removed them in his cart. 


At the Panorama great I’m 
Looking back with sad delight, 
It was London Seen by Day-time, 
It was London Seen by Night. 
But it suited no one’s coffers 
On the selling afternoon, 
And I heard of no great offers, 
For old Mister Bradwell’s ‘ Moon.” 


A statue of King Wil-li-am 
The Fourth was then knocked down, 
I weep—perhaps I silly am— 
The bid was half-a-crown. 
The auctioneer declined to let 
It go for next to nix, 
But took the highest he could get— 
It fetched just one-pound-six. 


Sir Robert Peel, ten feet in height, 
From pedestal to nob, 
’T was stone or marble, purely white, 
It fetched—ah, me !—ten bob. 
The end—five pounds or under 
Bought a lot which all ears dinned, 
“Three Rain Barrels and One Thunder,” 
“ Then Two Crashes and One Wind.” 
Fit ending, awful, fright’ning ! 
For the place now gone to smash, 
Stricken down by resin-lightning, 
And the iron thunder-crash. 
But sunk in thunder-crashes 
It lies on Regent’s plain ; 
Like a Phcenix from its ashes, 
Shall it ever rise again ? Punch. 


A RUMOUR is “going the round of the papers’ 
to the effect that a certain well-known Jittérateur 





is shortly to appear as “Falstaff.” If this re- 
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rt proves no canard we may to find 
other men of talent following in the wake of 
go illustrious an author as the one to whom we 
have referred. Always anxious to provide our 
readers with the earliest information, we beg to 
give a list of “ appearances” likely to come off :— 
Mr. A. O. Swinburne as “Comus;” Dean Stanley 


as “Sir Pertinax MacSycophant;” Mr. -Charles‘ 


Reade as the “Fool” (King Lear): and Mr. Dion 
Boucicault as “Jeremy Diddler.”— Tomahawk. 

News FRoM THE West.—Very like a Wale(s). 
Coroner Pierce’s ability !— Tomahawk. 

IMPERIAL VULGARITY.—It is rumoured in official 
circles that the Emperor Napoleon recently observed, 
apropos of La Lanterne, “ This is a pitiful affair— 
there is nothing mitey about it. No, this Rochefort 
is not the cheese! "— Tomahawk. 

I NEVER dine with that old millionaire, Nummus, 
but he tells me what he has saved on his fish bill 
during the week. This looks like robbing the 
shrine of Neptune to gild the statue of Vanity.— 
Tomahawk. 

A FORTUNE FOR THE ASKING. 

The military profession is at last becoming quite 
remunerative. The Bar, the Church, and Medicine 
have long had their prizes to bestow; but until 
lately a soldier has had nothing to look forward to 
but an insufficient income for the best years of his 


life, with the remote though possible contingency of, 


a regimental coloneley (worth a thousand a-year) in 
his extreme old age. Now, however, this is all to 
be changed. The Duke of Cambridge has announced, 
in a special general order, that the post of In- 
structor in Military History, at Sandhurst, having 
become vacant, officers commanding regiments and 
corps may send in the names of any officers under 
theircommand who may think themselves qualified 
for the appointment, the salary for which will be 
4001. a-year, inclusive of all military pay and allow- 
ances. 

Here is a chance for the twenty thousand or so 
young men who hold commissions in Her Majesty’s 
army. It is not yet stated what the qualifications 
for the Professorship of Military History at Sand- 
hurst may be; but whatever they are, we should 
think that the applications would be pretty numerons. 
If the army does not become popular as a lucrative 
profession when an appointment worth 400/. a-year 
is given away without purchase, we can only deplore 
that we live inan unreasonable age. Unfortunately, 
there are people who think that the chance of a 
place worth 400/. a-year (the chance, by the way, 
being about 15,000 to 1 against getting it) is an in- 
sufficient inducement to warrant them putting their 
children into a profession which is generally voted 
as dull as it is expensive, and as prejudicial to mora- 
lity as it is hopelessly uninteresting. However, we 
must do the Horse Guards the justice to admit that 
they have made the most of the little plum which 
they have been able to rescue from the vortex of pa- 
tronage.— 7% . 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


GREEN CoLOUR FOR SwEETMEATS.—A long article 
upon the sad cases of poisoning by coloured sweet- 
meats has been published by Professor Artus, the prin- 
cipal facts of which are given in a recent number of Dr. 
Bettger’s Notizblatt. At the conclusion of his paper, 
the worthy professor shows how a beautiful green 
colour, devoid of poisonous properties, can be ob- 
tained, and appears, moreover, to be very econo- 
mical:—5 grs. of saffron are shaken up with } oz. of 
distilled water, and the mixture allowed to stand 
twenty-four hours; at the same time, 4 grs. of 
indigo carmine are shaken up with } oz. of distilled 
water, and the mixture also allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours. At the end of this time, the two 
solutions are mixed together, which produce a very 
fine green solution*eapable of colouring no less than 
5 lb. of sugar. 


Water CooLers.—We all know that cold water 
during the summer is one of the greatest luxuries. 
When it is generally understood that evaporation 
produces cold, it will be evident that any vessel or 
material that favours evaporation will induce this 
result. Now, all porous and absorbent vessels are of 
this character. Pottery not glazed is porous. A 
linen cloth dipped into water is porous, absorbs 
water, and when exposed to the air the water 
evaporates, producing cold; hence, if any vessel be 
covered with a damp cloth, the interior will be colder 
than the exterior. A water cooleris a porous vessel, 
which allows evaporation to take place on its outer 
surface, thus cooling the contents. ‘The water 
coolers, ag sent to us from Staffordshire, have, how- 
ever, one fault; they are not sufficiently porous; 
hence there is only @ very slow infiltration from the 





inner to the outer surface, and any minute organic 
substance that may be in the water is arrested by the 
crock. After a time, this organic matter, it is often 
observed, undergoes decomposition, giving a musty, 
earthy odour to the water that may be in the vessel. 
When this is the case, it should be cleaned both inside 
and out, with an ounce or two of strong muriatic 
acid, rubbing the exterior with a flannel wet with 
the acid, followed with clean hot water. After this 
= the vessel will be, as before, a good water 
cooler. 


Lemon Katt.—A teaspoonful of this compound 
in a tumblerful of fresh cold water forms a very 
agreeable effervescing summer drink. When made, 
it must be preserved in a dry place, and in well- 
corked bottles, otherwise it will soon be spoiled. 
To make it, take one pound of powdered white 
sugar, half a pound of bicarbonate of soda, half a 
pound of citric acid, powdered, and half a drachm of 
essence of lemon. Sift the whole well together, then 
put it into dry, wide-mouthed bottles. Tartaric acid 
may be used instead of the citric acid at less expense, 
but it is not so good for general use. Oitric acid is 
the true acid of the lemon; tartaric acid is derived 
from lees, tamarinds and other fruit. The 
pleasi vour of lemon kali depends much upou 
the qu of the essence of lemon, which rapidly 
spoils in druggists’ shops, and smells like turpentine. 
See that you have good and fresh essence of lemon. 


eee 
FIVE THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


Hap I the wings of a dove, 

Where do you think I would fice? 
“ No doubt, very far above 

This naughty low world and me!” 


Never, oh never, my love; 

What, without thee, were heaven ? 
If only the wings of a dove 

For an hour to me were given, 


Over the bitter sea-foam, 
Ah! how fast would I fly 

To the land that was once my home ; 
You know it as well as I. 


The land of the torrent and mountain, 
And the hearts so friendly and true, 
Where we lingered by many a fountain, 

And lake that was deep and blue. 


A very fine land it may be 
For the great, or the proud, caring naught 
For sunshine and laughter free, 
That can never be sold or bought! 
Where letters, and friendship, and love, 
May all be enjoyed, it is clear ; 
And each has its price marked above, 
Quite plainly—* Five thousand a-year!” 
E. D. C. 
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GEMS. 





THE reward of good words is like dates; sweet 
and ripening late. 

WHEN the righteous dies, it is the earth that 
loses. The lost jewel will always be a jewel, but 
the one who has lost it—well may he weep. 


He who is ashamed will not easily commit sin. 
There is a great difference between him who is 
ashamed before his own self, and him who is only 
ashamed before others. It is a good sign in a man 
to be capable of being ashamed. 


Sound economy is a sound understanding brought 
into action; it is calculation realized ; it is the doc- 
trine of propertion reduced to practice; it is fore- 
seeing contingencies, and providing against them ; it 
is expecting contingencies and being prepared for 
them. 

Worx.—Work never killed or hurt anyone who 
knew how to goat it. See what order there is in 
nature—what sublimity and ease! How still, yet 
how rapid the growth of the plant. How peacefully 
the stars of midnight seem encamped, yet before 
morning whole armies of these wonderful balls of 
earth have been carried out of our sight. So much 
is achieved because all is done in order, at the right 
time, intently, deliberately, yet without hesitation, 
friction, or indecision. 


Goop Apvicg.—Don’t be discouraged if occa- 
sionally you slip down by the way, and others tread 
over you a little. In other words, don’t let a failure 
or two dishearten you; accidents will happen, mis- 
calculations will sometimes be made, things will turn 
out differently from our expectations, and we may 
be sufferers. It is worth while to remember that 
fortune is like the skies in the month of April, some- 
times cloudy, and sometimes clear and favourable ; 





and as it would be folly to despair again in seeing 


the sun, because to-day is stormy, so is it unwise to 
sink into despondency when fortune frowns, since in 
the common course of things she may be expected to 
smile again. 








STATISTICS. 





PASSENGER TRAFFIC witH FRANCE.—The pas- 


senger traffic at Calais in 1867, as might have been , 


expected from the circumstance of the Paris Exhi- 
bition, was greater than in any previous year, 
reaching nearly 200,000 persons, against 125,532 in 
1866. It is, however, worthy of remark, that whereas 
in 1862, the year of the London Exhibition, 30,586 
more passengers passed through Boulogne than 
through Oalais, in 1867 about 47,000 more passengers 
passed by Calais than by Boulogne. The number of 
passengers who passed through the other ports in 
1867 was, Boulogne, 153,000 ; Dieppe, 88,000 ; and 
Havre, 16,177. 

Tue British Anmy.—A Parliamentary return 
shows the numbers, officers and men, serving in the 
army in the last nine years. In 1859 the number of 
the regular army—cavalry, infantry, artillery, engi- 
neers, sappers, and miners—was 218,447, and the 
militia, volunteers, and enrolled pensioners brought 
the total up to 339,124. In 1860 the regular army 
increased to 228,791, and the large addition to the 
volunteer force brought the total number up to 
463,511. In 1861 the regular army numbered 
227,005, and a farther addition to the volunteers 
brought the total to 483,672. In 1862 the numbers 
were 215,879 and 512,245; in 1863, 222,688 and 
527,211; in 1864, 215,975 and 530,058; in 1865, 
218,612 and 523,391; in 1866, 204,614 and 514,680 ; 
in 1867, 201,396 regular army, and 518,770 total, in- 
cluding militia, volunteers, and enrolled pensioners. 
The volunteers were 14,981 in 1859; 133,342 in 
1860 ; 176,571 in 1861 ; 178,318 in 1862 ; 178,260 in 
1863 ; 186,334 in 1864; 194,480 in 1865; 197,511 in 
1866 ; 204,029 in 1867. The distribution of the re- 
gular army in 1859 was 66,921 at home; 39,566 in 
the colonies; 111,960 in India—total, 218,447. In 
1867, 89,198 at home; 48,280 in the colonies ; 63,918 
in India—total, 201,396. The amount voted for all 
these services was 13,532,776/.in 1859; 15,356,781. 
in 1860; 16,003,572. in 1861; 16,060,350U. in 1862 ; 
15,469,2371. in 1863 ; 14,844,088/. in 1864 ; 14,348,447/. 
in 1865 ; 14,388,479/. in 1866. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arter thirty years of agitation to abolish Middle- 
row, Holborn, the city authorities are erecting 
another in Cheapside. 

THE new Queen of Madagascar has decided that 
five young men belongidg to the first families of the 
island shall go to France for the purpose of receiving 
their education. 

GAMBLING AT BADEN.—Before quitting Baden on 
a recent Sunday, by the two o'clock train, M. 
Naritschkine went to the gaming-tables in travelling 
costume. On arriving at the station at half-past 
one, he said to one of his friends, “I have won while 
waiting for the train 200,000 francs” (8,0002.). 

Tue CoLtosstum.—The properties belonging to 
the Colosseum were brought to the hammer recently. 
The far-famed “ picture of London,” which covered 
a space of 24,000 square feet, was bought for 95/., 
while the pictures of “London by Night” and 
“Paris by Moonlight,” were purchased for some- 
thing under 30/. each, 


PERAMBULATORS.—The Hackney Local Board have 
commenced a crusade against perambulators, and 
directed proceedings to be taken against wheelers 
thereof on foot-pavements. When employed for the 
development of rickets and spinal curvature in 
young children they are sufficiently detestable ou 
footpaths, but when employed by tradespeople to 
send out goods in, the nuisance on crowded flags 
becomes unbearable. It is a fact that one poulterer 
in a certain district of South London keeps three 
for the sole purpose of delivering things to his cus- 
tomers. 

EXTORTION AT BALE Rattway Station.—A Bale 
paper states that the keeper of the buffet at the rail- 
way station charged Queen Victoria and suite of 
thirty persons 700 francs for a breakfast of coffee, 
eggs, and cold meat, being at the rate of 23 francs a 
head. The Bile people are very indignant at this 
extortion, but the restaurateur would probably justify 
himself as the English innkeeper did who presented 
George III. with a bill of one guinea fora slice of 
bread and one egg. The King, while paying the 
money, observed that eggs must be very scarce in 
that part of the country. “No, your majesty,” was 








the reply, “eggs are plentiful enough, but King’s 
visits are rare’ 
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W. N.—Sve our reply to“ H. O. Morris.” 

A Svusscriser.—You may adopt any name you please. 

Wivow.—You must pay the taxes, otherwise the cullector 
cun distrain, 

J. A. 8S. K.—Yonu cannot legally marry without your pa- 
rents’ consent, under 21 years of age. 

Macnaon.—You can obtain a medical degree at tle Uni- 
versity you pame. Apply tothe secretary, or Dean. 

Eneinzen.—The man you name is amotorious quack ; 
avoid him, and apply to a reapectable medical mau. 

Jutivs.—Copley Vandyke Fielding, the landscape painter, 
was born in 1787, and died iu 1855. 

Lucy.—True generosity of the heart is more displayed by 
deeds of minor kindness, than by acts which partake of 
ostentation. 

Emity.—Tremolando implies the reiteration of a note or 
chord with great rapidity, so as to produce a tremulous kiud 
vi motion, 

Tuomas Firyx, (Dablin).—Try Pitman's system of Pho- 
nography. Apply to Messrs. Pitman and Co., Publishers, 
)’aternoster-row. 

A Trous_ep Onez.—You must make personal application 
at the hospital, in Guildford-Street, beiore the child is 
twelve months old. 

A. Z.—Any bookseller will supply you with a work. on 
Euquette; price threepence, or sixpence. Apply to Simp- 
kin and Marshall's, Stationers’-Hall Coart, E.v. 

i. P. E.—You can legally claim the rent due. The short 
lapse of time will make no difereuce. Why not place it in 
tuc hands of a collector ? 

Mapeuung De La Cxrotx.—We must decline to give private 
addresses. The person you mention is an advertising 
quack; avoid him, and consult a respectable practitiouer. 

Exnest.—Cuslee-pieces were invented by Kichard Leake, 
in 1674, the muster gunner of the Royal Prince niun-of-war, 
renowned for the bravery shown in the engagement with the 
Dutch Admiral, Van ‘Troup. 

A. Jacxsox.—1. The eutire story in numbers is in print; 
there are in all 24, commencing iu No, 236, and conciudin, 
in No. 260. 2. The postage by book post, that is, open ut 
the ends, is one penuy ior four ounces. 

Gerravbe.—Avoid talking about yourself, praising your 
Own works, ana prociuiming your own devds; if they are 


good, they will proclaim themselves ; if bad, the less you say | 


of them the better. 

GuaNVILLE.—When a servant buys goods for an em- 
ployer’s use, the master is bound to see tuem paid for, aud 
it is uo release for the master to say that be gave the ser- 
vant money to pay for them; por that he contracted with 
the s‘rvant for the latter to supply them. 

Pansy AND Moss-rosesup.—1. Certainly not, unless you 
have veen previously introduced. 2. The gentleman not 
having made any proposal, you caunot complain. 3, Biushiug 
is irequently constitutional, therefore from that it is impos- 
sible wu judge. 

A Coystant Reaper.—To make aclaret cup, take 1 pint 
of cluret, 1 wine-glassful of brandy, 8 of sherry, 1 bottle of 
suda-water, @ little paring of cucumber ; sugar accordius to 
taste. After being infused 5 minutes, strain and put is into 
the cup; # lamp of ice is au improvemeat. 

De.ut—1l. Apply to Messrs. Grindlay and Company, 
East lodia agents, bankers, &c., Pariliament-street, W. 2. 
You can scarcely hope to obtuin an appointment upoa an 
ludiao railway, if you have no interest with the directors 
of avy particular company. 

Gnrarroy,—Gospellers, was the name given to the followers 
of Wickliffe, who tirst attacked the errors of popery, about 
1577 ; he opposed the authority of the pope, the temporal 
jurisliction of bishops, and is called the Father of the Re- 
furmation, 

Atice.—To remove black spots from the skin, make a 
lotion composed of loz. of oil of sweet almouus, and 1 
drachm of potass, shaken well toyether, then add 1 oz. 
of rose water, and 602. 0f pure water; iirst rub the face 
with @ rough towel, and then apply the lotion. Tne diet 
ano exercise should both be regulated, 

Manrua.—Difiiculties must not be made, nor sought for; 
they must come naturally in the course of events, cise they 
have not their proper churacter, and we canuot sv well eu- 
counter them; it is foolishness to climb the mountain when 
the proper path winds rouud the base, nvither suould we 
shirk the bill-top when it is in sight. 

Hyam.— Wearing apparel was frst cut out by machinery 
in England in 1853. The maebine, invented by Mr. t'reterick 
Osbourn, consists of a reciprocating verticul \uife working 
through a slot in the table that supports the pile of cloth tu 
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be cut. The cloth being préssed up to the edge of the knife 
by the attendant, the knife will sever it in the direction of 
the lines on the upper layer. This system of cutting out is 
now generally adopted in the slop-work trade and, with 
the aid of the sewing-machine, has tended greatly to im- 
prove the condition of the persons employed in the manu- 
rr of wearivg apparel for the home and foreign mar- 
ets. 

JanE.—Musette is the name given toa soft and sweet kind of 
air in common time, from the style of which dances were 
often invent-d and called musettes. This word was also ap- 
plied toa small kind of bagpipe, much employe.t in most 
European countries, and played on by certain itinerant musi- 
cians, who were called musars. 

Joun.—Keelson, or Kelson, one of the apr timbers 
in a ship; it is luid over the keel, of which it forms the in- 
terior or counterpart, and across all the timbers inside the 
vessel ; it consists, like the keel, of several pieces scarfed 
together, but of only half the breadth and thickness of those 
of the latter. 

G. Beit.—The highly usefal substance called gutta-percha 
is procured from the sap of the /sonandra Guta, a large fo- 
rest tree, growing in the Malayan Peninsula, and on the 
islands near it. 1t was made known im England, by Doctors 
D. Almeida an! Montgomery, at the Society of Arts, in 1843. 
As a non-conductor of electricity, it has become an inva- 
luable aid in coustructing the submarine telegraph. 

J. S.—For bait for ishing there are various kinds of paste 
made ; some with flour and honey, cheese, potted shrimps, 
or any kind of compost, according to fancy, and experience 
of success. Lute in the summer, and early in the autumn, 
isthe proper s*ason for roach and dace; the baits being 
geutiles, paste, or boiled grains of wheat or barley, sunk 
within a few inches of the bottom. 

Lavrence.—The Institute of Actuaries ‘is in St. James's 
Square, and was founded fer the purpose of promoting 
the general efliciency of all who are engaged in the pursuits 
of an actuary, and for the extension and improvement of 
the data and methods of the science, which applies the 
Doctrine of Probabilities to the affairs of life; from which 
Life Assurances, Annuity, Reversionary Interest, and other 
analoyous institations, derive their principles of operati 





VANISHES AWAY. 


Golden wheat of love I soWed 
In a fair and fallow mead; 

Lo! the harvest hath bestowed 
Tangled wealth of bitter weed. 


Ever bloom to blight doth grow ; 
This fair fragrance of a day, 
Like a wreath of summer snow, 

Falls and vanishes away. 


Fruite their cherub cheeks shall press 
Through the shadowy leaves once more; 
Pluck! and know their loveliness 
Hides the canker at the core! 


Is this trite and trivial trath ? 
So my love is blighted bloom ; 
So my life is honeyed ruth, 


And this shade sepuichral gloom. C. D. G. 


Isaac.—Dictators were supreme and absolute magistrates 
of Rome, appointed to act ia critical times. Titus Lartius 
Flavus, the tirst Dictator, was appointed 498 B.c. This olfice, 
illustrious in the tirst ages of the republic, became odious 
by the usurpations of Sylla and Julius Cesar; wud after the 
death of the latter, the Roman senate, on the motiou of the 
consul Antony, passed a decree, which for ever furbade a 
Dictator to exist in Rome, 44 Bc; but Augustus became 
perpetual Dictator, 27 B.c., as Jmperator. 

Witmor.—Persons disqualitied to vote are those whose 
names do not appearupou the register of voters ; persons 
under 21 years of age, persons of unsound mind, persons 
who have been convicted of bribery or perjury, goverument 
contractors, a large number of governmeut employés, who, 
for the most part, are connected with the collection of the 
revenue, persons connected with the Metropolitan Police 
| force, aud those who within the last twelve months huve 
received auy parochial relief. 

lycipient Bunioxs.—l. Bunions may be checked in their 
early development, by binding th» joint with adhesive plas- 
tor, and keeping it on as long as any uneasiness is felt. The 
bandaging skould be perfect; and it might be as well to ex- 
tend it round the foot; an inflamed banion should be poulticed, 
and larger shoes worn, 12 grains of iodine, 4 an oz. of lard 
or spermaceti, makes a capital ointment; it should be rubbed 
on geutly twice or thrice aday, 2. Handwriting good, with 
the exception of being rather too smail. 

Franx.—In heraliry the term Oounter-changed is used 
when the field is of one metal, and of one tincture. Far, 
and the charge upon it purtakes of both. Compony, or 
componée, ia indicated by a single row of small squares, of 
two separate tinctures, ranged alternately; counter com- 
pony, by two rows tinctured us compony; checky, or chequée, 
by more than two rows of alternately tiuctured squares, 
Meta! must not be placed upon metal, colour upon colour, 
nor fur upon fur. 

Jamues.—Persons exempt from filling the office of over- 
seer, are peers, members of parliament, magistrates, alder- 
men of London, clergymen, dissenting ministers, practising 
barristers and attorueys, members of the College of Physi- 
cians, memb:rs of the College of Surgeons, apothecaries, 
otficers of the cvuarts of law, officers of the army and navy, 
(though on half-pay), officers of the customs and excise, 
and persous concerned in contracts to supply goods to the 
workhouse, or for the use of the poor. 

Evusrace.—The Cork-tree, or Quercus suber, is a species of 
the oak; its fruit is au acorn, and its bark, when barned, 
makes the cork used for stopping bettles, casks, and other 
articles. Cork was in use among the ancients. The Egyp- 
tians made cefias of cork, which being lined with a resin- 
ous composition, preserved dead bodies from corruption. 
The tree grows in greatabandance on the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, in other parts of Spain, France, aad the north of new 
England. It was brought to England before 1690. 

H. O. Morris.—The cost of a marriage licence is 27. 10s. 
2. Yes. 3. Personaily,at Doctors’ Commons, or any Surro- 
gate. 4. The clergyman retains the licence as a proof that 
he was leg-lly empowered to perform the service. 5. OCer- 
tainly, the sister of the bridegroom and her husband being 











present rendered it perfectly correct. 6. If with the con. 
sent of their parents or guardians. 7. It is not nece 

for the parties to be present. 8 The meaning of banng is, 
that the names of the eontracting parties are called out by 
the clergyman three successive Sundays during the morn. 
ing service, to afford an opportunity to any persons, wishing 
to prevent the , to declare their reasons for 5 
doing. 9. One of the parties alone is required to reside jn 
the parish where the marriage is to be performed, and that 
must be for fourteen days. 

Jerrery.—The following will be found an excellent lotion 
for weak or inflamed eyes: puta piece of alum, about the 
size of a hazel-nut, anda piece of the best lamp-sugar of the 
same size, into a quart of cold spring water, and stand it 
nears fire until the alum and sugar are dissolved; then dip 
a piece of lint in the mixture, and bathe the eyes with jt 
five or six times a day. This draws the inflammation from 
the lids; great care must be taken to destroy the lint after 
bathing the eyes, and on noaccount must it be put in the Jo. 
tion after once using. ; 

Lrp1a.—The Tallow tree is a veritable fact; it grows in 
Ohina, and yields an oily subst bling tallow, and 
which wellanswers as asubstitute forit The tree is of ouly 
medium size at maturity; it would not be hardy in England, 
The Varnish tree is Japanese, though found also sparingly 
in Obina. This is the tree which produces the black Japan 
varnish, 80 useful an article of commerce; it resembles in 
general appearance the white ash tree of this country; it 
does not furnish its peculiar liquid in Jarge quantities until 
nine or ten years old, 


ALrx, twenty-one, fair, and will make a good wife. Roe. 
spondent must be a respectable tradesman. 

Hevena Harris, seventeen, dark hair, hazel eyes, good 
complexion, white teeth, and domesticated. 

A Frencu Genriemay, thirty-nine, with 400/. per annum. 
Respondent must be handsome and well educated. 

Herry, a good figure, blue eyes, with a plain education. 
Respondent must be dark, good looking, about twenty years 
of age; atradegman or mechanic preferred. 

J. K. L., twenty-two, tall, good looking, with light mous- 
tache, and has 800/. per annum. Respondent must be pretiy 
and dark, with eyes. 

M. C., twenty-three, rather tall, and is expecting an ap- 
pointment ander Government. Respondent must be affec- 
tionate, and not fond of gaiety, about eighteen or nineteen. 

Maw or Barnssvry, Lape pose dark hair, medium 
height, lively disposition, and thoroughly domesticated. 
Respondent must be tall, fair, anda respectable tradesman. 

Sornta, Nguuik, Potty, and S:rin.— Sophia and Nellie,” 
eighteen, dark, but plain. _ “ Polly and Sarah,” seventeen, 
fuir, with gray eyes. Respondents mast be tall and hand- 
some; money no object. 

Mary Moreax, thirty-three, tall, fair, brown hair, gray 
eyes, slender figure, fond of home, and very industrious, 
will have a little money. Respondent must not be over 
forty, tall, and steady. 

E. H. H., nineteen, 5 ft. 4in., and good looking, will have 
7001. when of age, and a good busi Respondent must 
be dark, about the same age; a respectable tradesman’s or 
mechanic's daughter prefer: 

Z. Z. Z., torty-five, tall and dark, good looking, sobor, 
and steady, and has a lucrative profession. Respou- 
dent must be a farmor's daughter, and possess a few hun- 
dreds in cash. 

Annie and Arice.—“ Annie,” seventeen, fair, dark brown 
hair, blas eyes, and of a loving disposition, not very goo 
looking. “Alice,” eighteen, dark brown hair, gray eyes, 
and would make a good wife. Respondents must be steady 
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Fonny Jenny, Meany Karte, Lavesine Lizzig, and Sax- 
sisLe JoLia.—* Funny haar A eighteen, 5ft. 3}in., light 
brown hair, gray eyes, good looking, and very affectionate. 
Respondent must be a little taller, good looking, affectionate, 
about twenty or twenty-two, and fond of home. “Merry 
Kate,” mediam height, blae eyes, auburn hair, and affec- 
tionate. Respondent must be tall, dark, and handsoine, aud 
have a good salary. “Laughing Lizzie,” 5ft, light bair, 
blue eyes, and affecti Respondent mast.not be more 
than 5ft. 3in., dark, and good looking. ‘Sensible Julia,” 
tall, good looking, and thoroughly domesticated. Respon- 
dent must be tall, dark, and good looking. A mechanic pre- 
ferred. 

Communications Receivep: 


Dow Quixote is responded to by—“ Julia,” nineteen, 5 ft. 
6 in., fair, Grecian nose, gray eyes, respectably counecied, and 
comesticated. 

Wittiam by—" L. M.,” thirty-six. 

Crarter O'Matitry by—* Minnie Wilton,” twenty-three, 
has an income of 1,0001.; and—“ Annie W.,” twenty-one, 
5 ft. 8in., dark complexion, with an income of 200/. 

Maup B. W. by—"J. W. H.” 

P. Moore by—“H. Stanbury,” short, with dark , mous- 
tache. 

Dox Pepro by—* Lily,” twenty, tall, black hair, good 
looking, aud fond of home. 

Tus Farry by—* J. P.” 

Harry Recivatp by—“ A. T. S.,” nineteen, dark, hazel 
eyes, good tempered, and thoroughly domesticated; ani— 
“Lizzy Raby,” twenty-six, medium height, good looking, 
and amiable. 

A. L. by—“ Frank Bolton,” (a surveyor,) twenty-six, 4 {t. 
8$in., dark, fond of music. 
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